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Taat species of softening of the mucous 
membrane which is produced by a solvent 
with the power of acting after death, occa- 
sionally proceeds until the parietes are 
wholly destroyed, constitutiag what is 
called spontaneous perforation. Dr. Chris- 
tison enumerates under this head, as causes 
of perforation (independent of poisons, 
wounds, lacerations, &c.): 1. Scirrhus; 
2. Simple Ulcer; 3. Softening, or gelatini- 
sation ; the latter two only, however, need 

engage our present attention, as being those 
pone to which post-mortem changes can 
produce anything similar. That perfora- 
tion may be the result of an agent acting 
on the membranes after death is universally 
admitted, and that the agent is the gastric 
juice is as generally believed. 

Mr. John Hunter was the first to notice 
the peculiarity ; he found a solution of the 
stomach in two who were killed 
soon after taking food. It is true that some 
experiments have been of a negative char:c- 
ter; as we see in those of Dr. Pommer, of 
Heilbronn. The doctrine that such changes 
may sometimes take place, however, is not 
disproved by results that it does 
not always take place. 

Adams found perforations of this kind in 
the stomachs of dogs ; Carlisle and Conner 
in those of rabbits; and Spallanzani in those 
of fishes. 

M. Bretonneau has found the mucous 
membrane of the stomach completely soften- 
ed in dogs killed in good health, and opened 
shortly after. You will find an account of 
these experiments, by M. Trousseau, in the 
** Archives de Medicine.” Observations of 
Dr. Carswell tend to show that the action 
proceeds most ee ee part of the 
stomach where d has been most 
vigorous, or where an accumulation of S 
as og of secretion had taken place ; and 

. 


his experiments, together with those of 
Tiedemann and Gmelin, account for the 
negative results obtained by other experi- 
menatalists. In a thesis by Camerer there 
is an account of several examinations of 
bodies of rabbits and cats that had been killed 
while in good health, shortly after taking 
food, and during the process of chymification ; 
itis stated that in al), the great extremity of 
the stomach was softened, and its parietes 
in a manner dissolved ; and that where a 
sufficient time had ela after death, it 
was even perforated. It was not found in 
animals that had died of disease, nor in 
those that died a lingering death. An ex- 
periment very much in point as to the sol- 
vent power of the gastric juice, after death, 
is mentioned by M. Camerer. A fluid col- 
lected in the stomachs of two children that 
had died of a gelatiniform softening of that 
viscus, was introduced, in the dose of a 
drachm, into the stomach of a man not jong 
dead, which was then kept in a moist heat 
of 20° R. (77° F.); at the end of that period 
the membranes of the stomach were found 
dissolved through to the peritoneum, where 
the fluid had been in contact with them. 
Some of the same fluid was passed into the 
stumach of a living rabbit without any bad 
effect; the animal was killed, and the sto- 
mach was found healthy. Another portion 
was passed into the stomach after death, and 
the parietes exhibited pultaceous softening, 
In further proof of the capability of the gas- 
tric juice to produce this, we may call to our 
recollection the case which occurred to Dr. 
Lovell, surgeon in chief of the armies of 
the United States. A young man, otherwise 
in good health, hud an opening in the sto- 
mach, which communicated externally, the 
consequence of a gunshot wound. Some of 
the gasiric juice was received in a bottle, 
and portions of meat were submitted to its 
action; the meat was dissolved with great 
activity, from the surface to the centre. 

The effect of this fluid, Lege: is not 
confined to the membranes of the stomach. 
Two cases—which, while they confirm the 
doctrine of post- -mortem perforation, prove, 
also, the effect of the gastric juice on other 
parts—occarred ; one to Mr. Allan Burns, 
the other ee 4 Mr. Burns found, 
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in a human body, the stomach perforated in were found much softened, and » where 
that part where it is in contact with the | they lay in contact with the in the 


liver; having ascertained that the liver was 
uninjured, he proceeded, two days after, to 
examine the parts 


There isa 


in connection with 
anew, when he found | softening of stomach with which it is 


that fresh changes had taken place; the | necessary that you should be acquainted; 
portion of liver which supplied the place of | for example, that softening may commence on 


the deficient parietes of the stomach was 


the outside. Such a case is recorded by Dr. 


itself remarkably softened and broken |Christison, to which his attention was 
down ; there was no sign of putrefaction in| drawn by Dr, W. Cullen. It occurred in 
the body. Inthe case of Dr. Sharpey, on | the Edinburgh Infirmary. “The peritoneal 
proceeding to open the body of a child, he | alone was extensively softened and partly 


remarked that the stomach was perforated 


dissolved,” so as to leave the muscular coat 


and gelatinised, but that the adjoining parts | bare, or its outer surface ; and a case is re- 
were uninjured ; he then sewed up the body ferred to in the “ Nouvelle Bibliothéque 


in order to show the appearances 


to some of | Médicale,” 1828, iii. 141, in which the peri- 


his friends next day ; by that time the peri-| toneal coat was most extensively destroyed. 


toneal surfaces of the spleen and kidney 


In endeavouring to distinguish between softening from 


and from the 


solvent powers of the gastric juice after death, we must keep in our recollection, that— 


In Softening from Putrefaction, 
The process is slow; not occurring until 


In Softening from Gastric Juice, 
The process is rapid, omaae imme- 


about the sixth day, when the membrane is diately after death, 


exposed to the air; about the tenth, when 
undisturbed in the body; and about the 
fifteenth or eighteenth, or even still later, 
when immersed in water. 

Decay of other parts will have preceded 
‘ softening of the mucous membrane. 

The colour will be generally more or less 
brown or green. 


There wili be the odour characteristic of 
putrefaction. 


The appearances will be more or less 
general. 

Parts the most elevated, as well as the 
most depending, will be liable. 

The membrane does not crumble between 
the fingers. ‘ 


The blood-vessels partake of the general 
tendency to green. 


The surface is generally either without 
corrugations or they are not well-marked. 


Litmus paper is not changed to red. 


You do not require to be informed that 
softening of the mucous membrane may be_ 
the consequence of inflammation ; in such | 
ease, however, you will be guided by the | 
peculiarities generally accompanying that 
state of the membrane,—as redness, in- 


at the period when 
made. 


tween the fingers, like recent 
brane 


| there would 


Softening of the mucous membrane will 


have preceded the decay of other parts. 


The coloar will generally be natural ; it 


may, however, be white, slightly blue, or 
occasional 


ly red, 
The odour of putrefaction will be wanting 
examinations are usually 


The appearances will be more or less 


The membrane frequently crun. be- 
pseudo-mem- 


The blood-vessels sometimes present 
brownish, or brownish-black, or even quite 
black arborescences. 

There are occasionally corrugations, the 
elevations of which partake of the general 
characteristics, while the depressions, being 
pretected from the gastric fluid, do not. 

Litmus paper is generally changed to red 
by the fluid on the surface. 

_ lacerations of the stomach may come some- 
| times under your attention, but the dis- 


crimination generally will not be difficult ; 
in the event of wound from any instrument 
necessarily be also external 


wound ; and whether from such wound, or 


creased opacity, thickening of the mucous | from laceration independently of ——s 
tissue, the absence of black blood in ee en want of loss of substance would 
haracteri: 


veins, the products of inflammation, &c. 


ise the nature of the lesion; the 


As the solvent power of the gastric juice, outer and the inner coats would show the 


after death, may 


produce not only same extent of —- In addition to 


softening but absolute cp eee it will, these indications, if the injury has been 


under some circumstances, 


be necessary to | some time inflicted, there may have com- 


be everted. 


between openings from this or the edges 
from ulceration. Wounds 


cause, and 


= 
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large 

There is generally a morbid state of the 
parts around the opening. ; 

The edges have not a fringed appearance. 

The margin is commonly granular. 

The inner and outer membranes are gene- 
rally destroyed to a aearly equal extent. 
.. The opening, although it may be of any 
form, is most commonly circular, 

There is seldom food in the stomach. 

The parts adjacent to the openiag evince 
signs of reaction from contact with the 
fluid that escapes from the stomach. 


The perforation does not extend after 
death 


Fluid from the stomach does not redden 
litmus paper. 

Fluid from the stomach never exercises 
solvent powers on animal substances. 


On comparing perforations from ulcer, with those from the solvent effects of the gastric 
juice, it will be found that,— 


In Perforations from Gastric Juice, 
The portion of stomach involved is fre- 


The edges have a fringed appearance. 

The margin is commonly pulpy. 

The mucous coat is generally most exten- 
sively destroyed. 


The form is generally irregular. 


There is often food in the stomach. 

The parts adjacent are sometimes de- 
stroyed by contact with the fluid that 
escapes from the stomach, but do not evince 
signs of reaction. 

The perforation often extends, even after 
the body has been opened. 

The fluid of the stomach reddens litmas. 


per. 

Perlaid from the stomach sometimes does 
exercise solvent powers upon animal sub- 
stances. 


of perforations from corrosive poisons with those from the solvent effects 


On comparison 
of gastric juice, we shall find that— 
In Perforations from Corrosive Poisons, 


The colour of the parts around the open- 
ing will generally vary with the kind of poi- 
son; yellow, if from nitric acid ; brown, if 
from sulphuric or the alkalies ; and orange, 
if from iodine. 

There will be signs of vascular reaction in 
the undissolved parts ; not the darkened ap- 
pearance of the vessels ascribed to the effect 
of gastric juice. 

There will be signs of vital reaction in 
parts contiguous to the opening. 

The inner and the external membranes will 


If death has been rapidly produced, poi- 
son will generally, although not always, 
in stomach, 

death been slowly produced there 
will be general sigas of irritation. 


It is the more necessary (especially in cases 
where legal proceedings may either be con- 
templated or pending), to keep in mind the 
differences discovered on post-mortem ex- 
amination, as even when we have opportu- 
nities of knowing what the symptoms before 
death have been, those produced by the 
more active corrosive poisons resemble those 
which frequently accompany spontaneous 
solution so closely, that they afford no satis- 
factory meaus of distinction. There is a case 
of spontaneous perforation very much in 
point, illustrating the similarity of symptoms, 


_ and the dissimilarity of post-mortem appear- 


ances to those uced b rosi 


In Perforations the Solvent Powers of 


The colour of the parts around the open- 
ing will generally be either natural or un- 
usually white, 


There will be no signs of vascular action 
in the undissolved parts, although there may 
be the dark appearances of vessels ascribed 
to the effect of gastric juice. 

There will be no signs of vital reaction in 
parts contiguous to the opening. 

The mucons membrane will be disorganis- 
ed toa much greater >xtent than the outer 
membranes, 


There will be no poison in the stomach, 
Generally signs of inflammation will be 
absent, 


admit of being brought into a very narrow 
compass. 

A young lady was supposed to have been 
poisoned by a gentleman with whom she re- 
sided as housekeeper, the poison suspect- 
ed corrosive sublimate, the symptome those 
of irritation in the alimentary canal, vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, and pain. There was not 
any particular redness, either of the stomach 
or intestines. On the fore-part of the sto- 
mach was an aperture, “ between the size of 
a crown-piece and the palm of the hand ;” it 
had a ragged, pulpy margin, and the disso- 
lution of the inner coat extended two inches 
around the margin. No mention is made of 

3 


In Perforations from Ulcer, 1 
The portion of stomach involved is ‘4 
quently large. 
The parts around are generally natural, 
generally show a corresponding degree of by 
? 


blance is too close to admit of their being 
with certainty distinguished from each 


The cesophagus, as well as the stomach 
and intestines, is liable to spontaneous per- 
foration, though not precisely of the charac- 
ter of that in the stomach, and those affec- 
tions may occur at any period of life. 
Before we proceed to another subject it 
may be proper to remark that, in addition to 
the causes already spoken of, as producing 
orations in the intestinal canal, worms 
of the species ascaris lumbricoides, have been 
found in the cavity of the abdomen, yet 
doubts are entertained whether they made, 
or merely availed themselves of, the means 
of exit from the intestine. 
A case is cited in “ Rast’s Journal” of a 
woman who, after a tedious illness, vomited 
several Juambrici, and was then seized with 
a painful swelling in the left side; suppura- 
tion ensued, and she discharged, a!ong with 
purvlent matter, three other worias of the 
same species. 
An instance is given in the “ Revue Mé- 
dicale” of 1826, where perforation of the 
t succeeded strangulated hernia, and two 
umbrici were discharged from it. These 
cases, however, rather favour the opinion 
that the openings were not made by the 
worms; the case, however, of a soldier at 
Mauritius, in whose abdominal cavity a 
worm was found after death, affords greater 

bability of the opening having been made 
ty the worm, as there was one only, and 
that corresponding with it in size ; yet that 
worms do perforate the intestines appears 
not to have been absolutely proved, and I 
should incline to the opinion that in the 
cases recorded, the worms, in the course of 
their movements, and search after their pro- 
per aliment, came into contact with these 
openings, and passed through them, for such 
coincidence appears to be infinitely more 
probable than that perforations, if they take 
place at all by their means, should take 
place so seldom. 

While on the subject of perforations of 

the parietes of the intestines, there are points 
of interest connected with such occarrences 
which it may be desirable not to pass over 
in silence. The modes by which openings 
in the stomach and intestines may be pro- 
duced, either by lecerations, wounds from 
instruments, or perforations from the sources 
we have already named, are extremely nu- 
merous; and we must pot forget that the 
absence of proper precaution, even during 
examination of the dead body, may be 
added to the list. 
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rupture of the stomach from 


contusion on the abdomen. 


straining, dur- 
ing an exertion of the abdominal muscles. 


An instance is published in the first 


volume of the “ Bulletins de la Faculté de 


Médicine de Paris,” of rupture of the intes- 
tine, near the union of the colon and rectum, 
produced by the passage of a wheel over 


the loins, without the fracture of any bone ; 
and M. Marjolin has given the case of rup- 


ture of the small intestines, occasioned by a 
The skin of the 


part was uninjured, but the abdominal mus- 


cles were torn; the jejunum was completely. 


cut across, 

A case very similar to this, is that of John 
Hensley, a gentleman’s coacbman. He was 
riding one of his master’s horses, which fell 
with him, and unfortanately upon him; he 
was immediately brought to this hospital, 
but had no external mark nor indication of 
injury. The general languor, anxiety, and 
depression, however, which we 80 comi- 
monly see, where the abdominal viscera have 
sustained injury, together with acute pains 
withix. the abdomen, gave too mach reason 
to fear that laceration had taken place; this 
fear the progress of his symptoms corrobo- 
rated and post-mortem examination confirm- 
ed. He ‘ied on the day following that of 
the accidvnt. 

A transverse laceration of one of the small 
intestines had taken place, totally separat- 
ing the upper from the lower part; the 
edges at the separation were as even and 
defined as if the intestine had been cut 
across by a scalpel. The bladder had also 
sustained an extensive laceration, as if it 
had been slit open by a similar instrument. 
During the time that he lived he had the 
usual violent symptoms attendant upon 
such injuries, and the consequent extravasa- 
tion within the abdomen. This case, besides 
presenting an illustration, however, both of 
violent symptoms and of speedy death, pre- 
sents two other points worthy of recollec- 
tion; not, however, in consequence of any 
singularity, for they are comparatively com- 
mon, but because of the fallacious diagnosis 
and prognosis, as well as the erroneous 
treatment which must otherwise be adopt- 
ed. In the first place, there was extensive 
internal mischief, without any external sign; 
and, in the next place, the laceration, both of 
the intestine and of the bladder, presented 
appearances of having been produced by 
cutting instruments, although no instrument 
of any kind had penetrated the abdomen. 
There is little doubt that the intestines were 
distended with gas, and that the effect of 
the sudden pressure was to tear the upper 
and the lower part asunder, to snap the in- 
testine across, in fact; there is little doubt 
either that the bladder was distended, and 
that that circumstance contributed to the 


A case is recorded by M, Bouillaud, of | testines 


was absence of vital reaction 
* hole, and in the rest of the stomach. p 
; means of discrimination between many, 
states described, yet in some the resem- 
f 
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still retained within their proper viscera, 
owing to the compact manner ia which al! 
the parts within abdominal cavity are 
supported by the mutual reaction of each, 
and the equal pressure sustained through- 
out, by the diaphragm on the one hand, and 
the abdominal muscles on the other. We 
hence see wounds, apparently of the most 
formidable cheracter, penetrating the abdo- 
men without the consequences which would 
otherwise be inevitable. In some instances 
we may have reason to infer only, but in 
others we have reason to know, that the 
wounds have penetrated the intestinal canal, 
and that they have immediately been virtu- 
ally reclosed by the adjacent viscus ; that a 
process of reparation has been set up, and 
that the vix medicatrix nature has ulti- 
mately established a permanent security 
against escape. 

It is worthy of recollection that blood is 
effused into the abdominal cavity with 
greater facility than chyle, or other contents 
of the intestines, the blood being propelled 
by a power of considerable force, while the 
fluids in the intestines themselves are in a 
comparatively quiescent state. A question 
of considerable interest, not only in a patho- 
logical but in a medico-legal point of view, 
is the effect of extravasation of the contents 


of the intestines amongst the abdominal vis-| bega 


cera, as immediately affecting life. 
We most commonly see, as the result of 
such accident, whether the consequence of 
wounds, of ulcerations from poisons, or from 
pathological processes, an attack of acute 
peritonitis, speedily followed by death; and 
80 general is this, that an immediate mortal 
en is commonly looked for. It is not 
more necessary, however, to be acquainted 

with general rules than with their excep- 
tions ; and we must not forget that the con- 
tents of the intestinal canal may escape into 
the peritoneum without producing sudden or 
violent, or, indeed, any immediate cognis- 
able effect; this is more likely to be the case 
where the’ aperture is the consequence of 
disease, and the general system is already 
ina diseased state, than in instances where 


the aperture is the result of violence, and 
the of health and 


A aie aged 24, had indisposition, with 
slight feverish symptoms, and pains of the 
limbs and abdomen; for three successive 
days he was considered to be convalescent ; 
in the night of the third day he was seized 
with vomiting and severe colic pains ; the 
abdomen became distended ; the pulse small 
and frequent. He died in twenty hours. 
At the lower end of the ileum, near the caput 
coli, there was a perforation of the intes- 
tine, two lines in diameter ; and the contents 
of the intestinal canal had escaped into the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

Aman, aged 22, had headach and flush- 


thirst; quick pulse; bowels natural; no 
complaiat of the abdomen. The follow 
day slight pain of the abdomen, whi 
yielded readily to simple treatment; all the 
symptoms subsided ; eight days after he was 
considered convalescent. He exceeded in 
animal food, was seized with rigors, follow- 
ed by fever and delirium, paia in the region 
of the coecum and diarrhea. He derived 
relief from leeches, but the symptoms re- 
turned in the night with great severity, and 
he died in the morning of the tenth day from 
the first sign of indisposition, and on the 
second from the symptoms indicating = 
ture of the intestine. In the ileum, 
inches from the coecum, there was a There 
ration the size of a writing quill. 

was fluid from the intestines contained in 
the cavity of the peritoneum. 

A woman, aged 26, feverish, with head- 
ach ; spasms of the throat, and a convulsive 
motion of the lower jaw; quick breathing, 
with rattle in the throat; some cough and 
bloody expectoration; frequent pulse and 
delirium. In the night of the tenth day of 
the disease was attacked with violent pain 
of the belly, which continued on the eleventh 
day, with distention and great tenderness ; 
quick, feeble pulse; paleness ; tongue dry, 
and partly black, In the night vomiting 

12th day. Sinking, with continued nausea; 
diarrhoea; epigastrium extremely tender ; 
pulse very small. Died next morning, hav- 
ing passed the night with great distress and 
constant vomiting. In the ileum, three 
inches from the coecum, there was a perfo- 
ration three lines in diameter, and some 
inches from it two smaller openings; these 
communicated with ulcers, and there were 
ten other ulcers, not yet opened, into the 
peritoneum. Duration of peritonitis from 50 
to 54 hours. 

I cannot direct your attention to any case 
which illustrates so well either the insidious 
manner in which this disease may advance, 
the progress it may make in the absence of 
violent symptoms, or the length of time to 
which life may be protracted, even under 
numerous perforations, and the most free 
escape possible of the contents of the intes- 
tines into the peritoneal cavity, as that of 
the young girl* whom you had an opportu- 
nity of seeing in this hospital in April last. 
You recollect that in her case there had 
been pretty good health until two years 
prior to her admission into the hospital ; the 
first indications of ill health were pains of 
the chest, with slight cough, and great dis- 
inclination to take exercise. From the first. 
appearance of these symptoms of il! health 
she had not suffered from any specitic kind. 
of disease, and had never lain up. She had 
been under frequent medicel treatment for 


* See case of M. A. T., Lancer, Jane 29, 
1839. 


ing; suffasior of the eyes; white tongue; 
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general debility, and had taken aperients 
and alteratives, with tonics. At the time of 
her admission she had the appearance of a 
wasted by tabes mesenterica, with a 

and scurfy skin; anxious and irritable 
countenance ; the hands dry and feverish ; 
the cheeks flushed, and the lips parched and 
thin; the tongue, although not dry, was 
rather yo ped she was habitually consti- 
pated ; no particular pain, except of the 
abdomen ; there it was generally dull, but 
Sometimes acute; the abdomen was large, 
and contained a considerable quantity of 
fluid, so evident on percussion, that it gave 
the idea of far advanced ascites; the umbi- 
licus projected above the level of the abdo- 


parietes. 

In this case, as I have no doubt you have 
not forgotten, Nature provided an exit for 
the fluid by a process of ulceration through 
the umbilicus, and the poor girl was compa- 
ratively deluged by discharge of the abdo- 
minal contents, Of the character of the 
semi-fluid matter there could be no doubt. 
From the time of the opening being formed 
at the umbilicus to her death (eleven days) 
there were constant evacuations from 
same orifice. 

The mass of disease formed by the intes- 
tines, as we saw on examination after death, 
—_ the impression of disease of long stand- 

, and the perforations in the intestines 
were both numerous and large. 

We perceive in this case, then, an insidi- 
ous of the any 
severe or ‘ing symptoms ; ulceration 
had taken place, and the contents of the in- 
testines passed into the peritoneal cavity, 
without any severe or characteristic symp- 

What may be the period of time during 
which the abdominal cavity had been the re- 
ceptacle of the intestinal contents, there 
‘were no means of ascertaining. We may, in 
estimating this, however, look at two pe- 
riods, one of certainty, one of great proba- 
bility. When first I saw this patient there 
was a greatly distended, large abdomen, and 
evident fluctuation. From this time to that 
of her death was one entire month ; during 
this. period I consider it certain that the con- 
tents of the canal had occupied the cavity of 
the abdomen. 

As, at my first examination, the abdomen 
was large, the umbilicus raised and project- 
ing, and the fluctuation evident; as there 
had been vo pains, or other sensations, giv- 
ing reason to believe that a sudden rupture 
of an internal part had taken place; as the 

t of the abdomen had been so gra- 
dual, that when it had began to enlarge, or 
the stages by which it had enlarged, had not 
been noticed, and, as the perforations in the 
intestines were numerous, and most proba- 
bly not simultaneously formed, there is 

a inty that the fluid had been 
contained in the cavity of the abdomen many 


days before I found the enlargement and the 
fluctuation, and there is great probability 
that it may have been accumulating even for 
some weeks, 

You are aware that there is a very large 
class of alterations of structure included 
under the general denominativn of softening ; 
you are aware, also, that they are sometimes 
the result of causes which are in operation 
during life, and that at other times they form 
part of the process of decomposition ; you 
frequently have seen softening of the mucous 
membrane of the intestinal canal, and have 
observed that the same species of softening 
not unfrequently involves the whole of its 
membranes. It has been noticed to you 
that either the internal or mucous membrane 
alone, or the external or peritoneal mem- 
brane alone, may have undergone this change, 
80, also, the cellular tissue is subject to soft- 
ening, and in that state may admit of the 
mucous or the serous membrane being sepa- 
rately and individually removed ; and we 
must further recollect that the cellular tissue 
may resist softening to which the others 
have yielded ; hence, we occasionally see in 


the | the brain and spinal marrow, when the ordi- 


nary process of softening has taken place, 
that the cellular tissue will still remain. 


MED!CO-PAROCHIAL RESEARCHES. 


By Barrerr Marswau, R.N., 
formerly one of the Medical Officers of the 
Kensington Union. 


DISEASE—VARIOLA. PARISH—CHELSEA. 
(Concluded from p. 802.) 


It. 

Tue very admirable system of registration 
which now holds throughout the country, 
enables us to ascertain at any time, with 
tolerable accuracy, the ravages of any dis- 
ease in a given place. And the registries of 
this parish have put it in my power to ascer- 
tain not only the number of deaths from 
small-pox, within the period embraced in 
the present inquiry, but also the particulars 
of those families in which such deaths oc- 
curred, by supplying the addresses of the 
parties. 

Between the Ist of May, 1838, and the 
30th of April, 1839, 131 deaths from small- 
pox were registered in this single parish. One 
of these, however, was recorded by mistake, 
the child having died of convulsions. Ina 


another case the child also died of convul- . 


sions, without eruption, fever,or any appear- 
ance of small-pox, 13 days after its own 
birth, and 4 days from the death of its 
mother. In this case the next of kin regis 
tered mother and child as victims to one dis- 
ease, upon the opinion of the irregular prac- 
titioner who attended both, that, although 
there was no sign of the disease in the infant, 
its death was undoubtedly caused by the 
disease, because its mother died of it! 
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‘ SMALL-POX IN CHELSEA. 


Six of the 129 that remain took place in 
Chelsea Workhouse, and two in St. George’s 
Workhouse. In the former the majority of 
the children escaped the contagion ; that 
majority had either had small-pox before, or 
had been vaccinated. In other nine cases 
the surviving relatives have changed their 
residences, and were not to be traced. 

The families of the other 114 consisted of 
592 members. Of these only 175 persons 
were alleged to have been vaccinated. 
Whereas, either during the present, or on 
occasion of former epidemics, 433, or up- 
wards of two-thirds, have passed through 
small-pox. The mystery of the prevalence 
of small-pox, notwithstanding the existence 
of a known preventive in vaccination, is 
here unveiled ; the outcry against vaccina- 
tion, on account of its presumed inadequacy 
to prevent the recurrence of variola, only 
ss a farther analysis of the above facts 
to be demonstrated a senseless one. 


Cases of secondary small- and small-pox 
14 


Out of 175 vaccinated persons, only 13 
had small-pox subsequently, and but one 
individual of the number died. Of 433 
small-pox cases, 10 were instances in which 
the disease recurred twice, and one offthe 
10 died. Among the unvaccinated cases, 
one ia three was the average mortality,—a 
— equal to that subsisting in Asiatic 

olera. 


The following table will show the compa- 
rative severity of the respective cases of 
small-pox after a previous attack of the dis- 
ease, or after the disease communicated 
inoculation; and of such as followed v 
nation, out of 757 persons whose history has 
been ascertained in the course of the present 
inquiry, by reference to the families of those 
attended for small-pox by myself, and of 
those whose deaths are recorded ia the 
parish registers. 


Cases of smaill-pox occurring after vacci- 


Of which there were— 


Severe cases, but terminating iu recovery 4 


14 


Nothing, I conceive, can be more satisfac- 
tory than the facts,—First, That out of 231 
reputed cases of vaccination, without any 
deduction made for a spurious virus, or an 
imperfect operation, in any one instance, 
only 27 cases of small-pox after vaccination 
are even alleged to have oceurred, Secondly, 
That of these twenty-seven only five were 
marked by the severity of the febrile symp- 
toms, or the abundance of the pustular 
eruption, The remajoder being cases so 
slightly, indeed indefinitely, characterised, 
that, but for the character of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, they might have escaped 
notice altogether. Thirdly, That of the 5 
well-marked cases, of the 27 mixed cases, 
of the 231 vaccinated persons, in only one 
instance was death the result. Whereas, 
fourthly, of 14 cases of secondary small- 
pox, one half only could be pronounced 
slight cases ; the remaining seven were ex- 
tremely severe, and three of the number 
proved fatal. 

Could my readers be conducted through 
the courts and alleys into which the pro- 
gressof this inquiry has led me, they would 
not need the further aid of figures to inform 
them that the mortality from this disease, 
during the twelve months already specified, 
has been almost entirely confined to the 


Mild cases, unattended with fever, and 
producing only a few isvlated pustules, 
varying in number from 2 to 70 ...... 22 

Cases of modified smali-pox, attended 
with constitutional disturbance, but 
terminating in recovery ......++++++ 


habitations of the poor. I have, neverthe- 
less, drawn up the following table (D, see 
next page), to illustrate this position. 

From the above table it will be seen that, 
of 131 individuals, victims to small-pox, 36 
were attended as paupers by the parochial 
medicel officers; 9 were attended as poor 
persons, unable to pay for medical treatment, 
by the physician, &c. of the Chelsea, Bromp- 
ton, and Belgrave Dispensary ; 13 were left 
to the tender mercies of unaccredited prac- 
titioners; in 12 instaaces it could not be 
ascertained by whom they were attended, if 
attended at all ; in other 30 cases no profes- 
sional assistance was demanded; and in 
only 31 was recourse had to accredited pri- 
vate practitioners. While, of even this last 


number, 22 deaths occurred in the families . 


of mere day-labeurers, the poorest of the 
poor, and only 9 were in circumstances two 
degrees removed from what is considered 
the lowest order of society, the parents of 5 
of the 9 being small tradesmen; and of the 
whole number only 4 were what is devomi- 
nated private individuals. 

To ignorance, the mother alike of credu- 
lity and unbelief, is to be aseribed, in the 
first place, the fearful and appailing fact, 
that out of 131 deaths from small-pox, ina 
given population, and within a given space 
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of time, ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR 


took place in the families of the and 
indigent; while only 9 Mieomel fe the 
houses of persons even two removes from 
poverty and 

'o ignorance of the readful mortality 
by small-pox ; of the ample, not 
to say entire, protection provided in vacci- 
nation; of the manageable character of the 
disease; and of the superiority of profes- 
sional skill over female empiricism, albeit 
supported bya we ey himself ; to utter 
ignorance, I say, of all these things, on the 
rg of the humbler classes, must be ascrib- 


end, however holy, can sanctify ’ 

cause unlawful, means.” It might su to 
answer such an one ey we know nothing, 
nothing whatever, of the ways of God, but 
as they are revealed to us; although this we 
may surely veature to assert, that the mar- 
der of the innocents was liker an act of a 
Devil incarnate thea a work of God. I 
leave to the German philosopher aforesaid 
the task of applying the illustration to the 
case in point. But, perhaps, the best an- 
swer after all is, that the two diseases are 
identical in their origin, and only modified 
by the accidents of their separate condi- 


the greater prevalence of small-pox | tion. 


their families, and the greater pro- 

te mortality among their children, 
than among the middling and higher classes. 
With the latter the name of Jennex is indis- 
solubly wedded to the history of scientific 
discovery. Vaccination itself is always 
enumerated among the credenda of science ; 
and the beneficial result is to be found in the 
greater prevalence of vaccination, and in the 
ampler experience of a positive security 
from variola among the middling and higher 
classes of society. 

It is the habit Of ill-informed and partially 
educated minds to reason from a particular 
fact to a general conclusion; and this I 
have found influencing the poor in their con- 
duct to their children when affected with 
small-pox. Deaf to the ever-tolling parish 
bell ; deaf to the many tongues with which 
rumour clamours to them of death here, 
death there, and death everywhere, occa- 
sioned by this one disease, I have known 
them in very many instances speak of it as 
“ only the small-pox;” and even over the 
graves which had closed upon the victims of 
variola, the answer commonly given to the 

uestion why they had suffered their chil- 
to die without assistance, has almost 
universally been,—* Why, you know, Sir, 1 
didn’t think it worth while to go to the ex- 
pense of a doctor, or to trouble the parish, 
as it was only the small-pox! ” 

Their i ignorance of the protection afforded 
by vaccination is frequently united to a 
superstitious horror at the idea of fetching a 
disease from a beast, and being infected by 
it. What Dr. Mosely, and similar wiseacres 
to himself, esteemed a beastly and abomi- 
nable practice in his day, the poor consider 
beastly and abominable still. I have been 
fortunate enough, on several occasions, to re- 
move this superstition from their minds by 
persuading them of the identity of vaccinia 
and variola, I may mention in’ this place a 
German subtlety, recently imported into this 
country, and with which a clergyman in 
Surrey favoured me a few months ago. “ It 
is not,” affirms our German theologian, “ the 


- way of God, to cure one disease by the sub- 


stitution of another. Itis not, therefore,” 
proc to argue, “ the right way. Ergo 
vaccination is an uplawful means ; and no ; 


There i. a greater show of plausibility in 
the popular mistake respecting the manage- 
ableness of a disease like the present, and 
the equality of skill in treating it, which is 
commonly conferred upon the doctor and the 
old wife. A disease which, from time imme- 
morial, has been known to themselves, or 
handed down to them fron. their grand, 
their great-grand, and their great-great- 
grandmothers, as one accustomed to run an 
uniform course; to begin in fever; appear 
in spots ; ripen into pustules; and, accord- 
ing to its understood varieties, either to dis- 
appear, albeit like a shadow, leaving its 
subjects uninjured, or, at worst, injured 
only in the smoothness of their skin; or to 
stupify, stifle, suffocate, and kill its victims 
within a prescribed time, and even upon set 
days: Such a disease may we!! visit the 
family of an ignorant man, as an unavoid- 
able fate, from which there is no escaping, 
and with which it is impofent to combat, 
and which it were vain to attempt to change, 
and therefore only less so to endeavour to 
control. 

To this mistake of ignorance may be 
traced the origin of that parental neglect 
which has suffered thirty children to go to 
their graves in a single year, without the 
benefit of medical advice being so much as 
sought for; and the extent of which neglect 
becomes more apparent when we reflect that 
of the other cases, nominally under the care 
of professional men, the latter were only 
called in at the eleventh hour, to cover, as it 
were, the folly of parents, At least a dozen 
such cases occurred among those who are 
said in the table to have been attended by 
public and accredited private practitioners. 
And if, from the number remaining, we de- 
duct the eight deaths which took place in the 
workhouses, as instances in which the medi- 
cal attendance can hardly be said to have 
been voluntarily obtained by the friends of 
the deceased, the amount of popular preju- 
dice in this matter may be very fairly esti- 
mated. Monsieur Magendie must pardon 
my English plainness, if I add that his 
printed declaration on the inadequacy of 
medical science to treat the variolous disease 
with any marked degree of success, is more 
like the oracular nonsense of a “ silly 
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than in this one year’s history of small-pox, 
limited, though it be, within the boundaries 
of a solitary parish. Those effects must be 
lamented as irremediable now ; but, at the 
same time, they should operate as a warn- 
ing to statesmen and philanthropists, that 
their recurrence may be anticipated. The 
only way to prevent a recurrence of the 
effect, is to effect a removal of the cause. 
The effects of ignorance can only be pre- 
vented by the instraction of the ignorant. 
The clergy, who cherish the of that 
eccentric bat benevolent character, Rowland 
Hill, might imitate worse things in his con- 
duct than that of publishing from his pulpit 
the discovery of vaccination as a blessing to 
mankind. Surrey Chapel, where he minis- 
tered, has become identified with the history 
of that blessing, and if the vestries of our 
parish churches were opened on stated days 
in every week for the gratuitous vaccination 
of the parishioners, I cannot but think they 
would exhibit a pleasant relief to the pic- 
ture so constantly presented of parochial 
meetings for party or factious purposes, dar- 
ing which the very walls are made to rever- 
berate with the jarring and discordant echoes 
of clamour, contention, and strife. 


land. The parochial medical officers should 
be responsible for its extension to every 
house in their respective districts, That 
neglect on the part of individuals which 
goes to compromise the health of the com- 
munity should be made a punishable offence ; 
and, if we have not yet sunk so low in the 
science of political economy as to set less 
value upon the preservation of human life 
than upon the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages, the vaccinators should be 
paid for every case of successful vaccina- 
tion ; and, in order to ascertain truly, at any 


future time, the success, or otherwise, of 


alleged vaccination, a system of registration, 
‘similar to that referred to above, should be 
instituted. It might be rendered impera- 
tive upon every Board of Guardians to see 
that the children of the poor, who apply to 
be relieved out of the parochial funds, be 
not debarred by the ignorance, indolence, 
or prejudices of their parents from the pro- 
tection which vaccination assuredly fur- 


nishes. 
I would fain let the record of my endea- 
vours to secure this boon for the poor of our 


parish and union, sleep on in the pages of 


the weekly medical return from this district, 
but that 1 hold it to be a solemn duty, not 
to be departed from for any consideration, 
at all times to sacrifice private feeling to the 
public good. 

The 2nd of June, 1838, is the date of the 


first case of small-pox by 
me, The same day witnessed the we 
ing warning in the column assigned to “ ob- 
servations,” in the Weekly Return:—“I 
regret exceedingly to announce the appear- 
ance in the case of John Mooney, 6,!W inks’s- 
buildings, of confluent small-pox, in one of 
the densest, if not the densest part of this 
parish, and submit to the Board of Guar- 
dians the imperative necessity which exists 
of calling the attention of the poor of the 
parish at large to the benefits which would 
accrue to their children from the practice of 
vaccination becoming universal. A printed 
notice, acquainting the public that small- 
pox, which has been epidemic ia other dis- 
tricts, had appeared in Chelsea, and might 
be guarded against by vaccination, and at 
the same time authorising the overseers to 
give the parents of such children as are not 
already vaccinated an order upon the medi- 
cal officers for the performance of that ope- 
ration, might save many lives among the 
poor; preserve many houses from the infec- 
tion; and cause a saving in the article of 
coffins alone, more than enough to defray the 
expense of such printed notice.” 

John Mooney died on the 13th, On the 
26th a second, and on the 28th a third case 
were added to the register; and I again re- 
corded my opinion of the necessity for some 
precauti measure to be taken to pre- 
vent the of so fatal a disease. 
the 30th of June it is thus written: in my 
“ Weekly Return: ”—*“ Of the additions, 
two are cases of small-pox, to the appear- 
ance of which among the poor of this dis- 
trict 1 called the attention of the Board, on 
the 2nd of June. I beg leave, again, Most 
EARNESTLY to direct the attention of the 
Guardians to the ‘ Observations’ of the 


ring among the people have not been confin- 
ed to the three mentioned above. Other 
cases have occurred under other practi- 
tioners, and in connection with a charitable 
institution, and some have proved fatal. If 
precautionary measures are not taken to 
prevent its spread, by the alone preventive, 
timely vaccination, it is impossible to caleu- 
late the probable exteat of ‘os ravages ina 

of the parish so popu and so poor 
a neighbourhood of Jews’ and Turks’- 
row. 


Between the 28th of June and the 15th of 
October, 15 additions had been made to the 
register of small-pox cases ; on the 15th two 
fresh cases were added; a thirdon the 18th; 
and on the 20th three more, Although, so 
far as I could learn, no notice had been taken 
of my former “ observations” on small-pox 
and vaccination, I esteemed it my duty to 
bring the matter a third time before the 
Board of Guardians, and did so in the fol- 
lowing terms, on the 20th of thesame month: 
—* On the 2nd of June, and again on the 


30th of that month, I called the attention of 


woman,” than the deliberate finding of a 
The fatal effects of popular ignorance is 
nowhere more broadly and darkly visible 
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the Board to the of the above 
pentlece ia thin pariah. has sine spread and 
e 


every direction, aod in many instances has | and 


proved fatal. Had my su been at- 
tended to, I am persuaded that much sick- 
ness, and even loss of life, would have been 

ented. When, as now, the preponder- 
ance of that disease over all others, occurs 
in my district, I feel called upon again to 
renew my ation to the Board to 
take into consideration the necessity of call- 
ing the attention of the poor to the present 
danger, to the only and sufficient preserva- 
tive, and to facilitate the employment of the 
latter.” 


When TI first entreated the attention of the 
Guardians to the appearance of the disease 
in my district, there had been oaly five deaths 
from it in the whole parish, and none in the 
southern division. The stealthy, but pro- 
gressively accelerating pace at which it ad- 
vanced, is seen by a mere glance at the 
monthly return of deaths until the following 
December. In May, as has been stated al- 
ready, there were 5 deaths; in June, the 
number increased, 7; in August 12; ia Se 
tember, 16; in October, again, it was only 
12; bat, in November, 22 died. The de- 
crease in the monthly amount of deaths now, 
happily, set in: 16 died in December; in 
January, 12; in February, 11 ; in March, 8; 
in April, 2; in May, 2; while, throaghout 
all June, there was only one death from 
smal]-pox. 


Of 757 persons, taken indifferent] 
aggregate number of individuals 
several families who came under my a 
officially, or whom I sought out in conse- 
registered 


quence of deaths from small-pox 
among them, only seven remain who have 
neither had vaccinia nor variola. And from 
this fact I think the inference is fairly de- 
ducible, that, in this ish at least, if the 
pestilence be stayed, it is only stayed for 
weat of victims. To prevent fresh incur- 
sions of the enemy, aud a superadded mor- 
tality hereafter, the cry must be raised from 
one end of the land to the other for vaccina- 
tion to be of imperative obligation upon pa- 
rents, and universally applied to children. 
From the ages of the sufferers it must be 
evident that the only impediment in the way 
of its general diffusion, and, with it, of the 
general protection of the public, is to be 
found in the ignorance of parents, and the 
indisposition of a representative govern- 
ment to interfere with the liberty of the sub- 
ject so far as to intrude upon the domestic 
privacy of families, whose houses, accord- 
ing to a legal fiction, are their castles,— 
sacred from the observations of all—barred 
against the intrusions of any—and by uone 
jut rights 
viduals, may not be allowed to clash with 
the higher rights of those same persons, 


in their distinctness 
separateness, but in their association 
aggregation as a community. Vaccina- 
tion must be rendered, by a law of the land, as 
and indispensable an act as registra- 
tion, It is not to be tolerated that the pro- 
tection of property should have more thought 
lavished upon it, and more pains taken about 
it, than the preservation of health and life. 
The medical profession in England owes 
the hon. Member for Finsbury much grati- 
tude. The whole le of England will 
become his debtors, for themselves, their 
children, and their children’ s children, if he 
succeed in getting a law passed to compel 
every child to be vaccinated within a given 
period after birth. 

I care not to mingle the question of 
money with that of the public health; and 
am not, therefore, solicitous to suggest any 
mode of remuneration for the authorised 
vavcinators, but I may add that the cost of 
coffins alone, for small-pox patients, duri 
the year ending April 30th, 1839, would, 
am sure, have more than paid for the vacci- 
nation of every one who has been attacked 
with that disease during the same period ; a 
clamour might, and, doubtless would, ‘be 
raised against any law to that effect, upon 
its first introduction, but, like all senseless 
clamours, it would soon subside, and as the 
law into operation, the thereof 
would be better appreciated, of course, 
more cheerfully acceded to. 


considered no 


Iv. 


I have mentioned already that my original 
intention was to have myself 
ed with every case of small-pox occurring 
during the recent epidemic, but that the 
pressure of parochial duties and a tedious 
illness interfered to hinder my carrying out 
the inquiry to such an extent, 

the course of the inquiry, however, so 
far as it was carried, many interesting facts 
were elicited, which only render it a matter 
of regret to myself that I was obliged to 
stop where I did. 

Thus much has been ascertained, More 
than one-third the cases of small-pox which 
occurred in the district of South Chelsea, 
were suffered to run their course without 
medical assistance. Of the cases so neg- 
lected one in every three proved fatal. Of 
the entire number only a very few had been 
vaccinated ; and, in most of the alleged fail- 
ures of vaccination, that operation had either 
been performed by chemists and druggists, or 
inadequately performed, or had left no trace 
of its having been performed at all. 

Some individual histories of these extra- 
parochial cases are very curious. Two were 
instances of the mysterious connection be- 
tween mind and matter, in which the imagi- 
nation of the sufferers must be considered as 
having been Bray concerned in the 
production the disease. One of these 
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was curious from the youth of the individual 
affected 


Case.—William Atkins, «fat. six years, 
residing in the World’s End Passage, had 
been vaccinated when six years old. This 
child was playing with his companions, when 


another boy, covered with small-pox pus- 
tules, ran in among them. He was terrified 
at the sight, and ran home screaming to his 
mother the whole way, for her to save him, 
Nothing could assuage his fears. During 
the night he was evidently dreaming of the 
spectacle which had crossed him in the day, 
and talked about it incessantly in his sleep. 
He awoke with the precursory fever, and, 
in due time, his whole body was covered 
with the eruption. 

I have already recorded the case of small- 
pox after vaccination, in the young girl, 
named Charlotte Bushnell, I would now 
place beside it that of two girls living in 
the same house with Bushnell. 

Emma Warman was attacked with small- 
pox, naturally, when two years and a half 
old, upon which occasion she was attended 
by the late Mr. Fletcher, who wished to 
have inoculated a family of children from 
her. Another sister had the disease at the 
same time. A third girl, who had been vac- 
cinated twenty years before, was with the 
two throughout their illnesses, and escaped 
the contagion herself. In 1835, or six years 
after the first attack, Emma was a second 
time seized with the small-pox, and attended 
by Mr. Watton, of London, As on the for- 
mer occasivn, she was again nursed by her 
elder sister, who again escaped untouched, 
along with another sister, Mary Anne, and a 
brother, John, who were both vaccinated at 
the time. The eldest, who had thus escaped 
the disease twice, under circumstances of 
peculiar exposure, had been vaccinated when 
only four months old, and was the subject of 
five subsequent, but ineffectual, attempts at 
revaccination. 

Among my own cases equally strong ex- 
amples of the lasting preservative effect of 
vaccination are to be found. I select but 
one 

Sophia Lockyer, 9 years old ; her brother, 
Frederick, 3} years; and her mother, 30 
years of age, were all vaccinated respectively 
in their infancy. During the recent epide- 
mic four cases of small-pox occurred ip the 
family, consisting of eight persons. The 
father had been inoculated for variola when 
achild. The whole eight slept in one small 
bed. One of the cases terminated fatally— 
the patient’s carcase being literally in a state 
of putrefaction. The eldest girl, Sophia, 
had been his nurse throughout his illness ; 
neither she, nor her mother, whose breast he 
was sucking, nor her only vaccinated bro- 
ther, saffered in any degree from their ex- 


re. 
from the Register 
of Deaths, and unattended by any medical 


man :—Jane ztat. ten months, 
residing at 1, Smith-street, Marlborough- 
road, Out ofa family of six, four had been 
vaccinated; two had had the small-poxr, 
The vaccinated ones all escaped. One of 
the two others died. The motber, a very 
poor woman, exclaimed emphatically, in an- 
swer to a question about vaccination, “I 
am sure it preserves from small-pox, for my 
children were with the baby all the while he 
was ill, and lay in the same bed after he 
died, and when he died, Sir, he was rotten.” 

The fourth illustration of the preservative 
powers of vaccination, fell under my notice 
while attending 4 couple of children in the 
Rising Sua Court, a small court, approached 
by a very narrow passage from Lombard- 
street, having three of its sides inclosed by 
houses, of three stories high, and the fourth 
by a lofty wall; close, confined, and, in 
warm weather, almost incapable of ventila- 
tion, it contained only six houses, with three 
rooms in each house. These houses were 
occupied by 11 families, and those families, 
again, composed of 41 persons. Only one 
entire family (consisting of the man, J, 
Shaw, 34 years old, his wife, 35 years, and 
three children) had undergone vaccination, 
The mother, in this case was pregnant, and 
in consequence of the frightful mortality in 
the small community surrounding her, dread- 
fully alarmed lest her husband, who had 
left his work, complaining of fever, was 
about to sustain an attack of variola. 
was as much frightened as herself. Theirs 
was the only house which had not been 
visited. Theirs the only family in which no 
ove lay ill of the disease. And the only 
persons in that court, except the then un- 
born infant, who escaped were those who 
had either had the disease on a former occa- 
sion, or been vaccinated. 

Of the 41 persons in this court, ten only, 
including the five Shaws, had been previ- 
ously vaccinated; and the respective ages 
of the ten were,— 

1 of 40 years, vaccinated when an infant. 

1 of 35, vaccinated when one year old. 

1 of 34, vaccinated when two years old. 

1 of 29, vaccinated when an infant. 

1 of 24, vaccinated when an infant. 

1 of 21, veccinated when an infant. 

1 of 9, vaccinated when an infant. 

4 under nine years of age, vaccinated when 

infants. 

The infant of ‘Mrs. Shaw was born before 
the epidemic had disappesred from the 
court; it survived, notwithstanding the ut- 
most freedom of intercourse subsisted be- 
tween all the families in the court; it re- 
sisted the contagion—it escaped the disease. 

Is the thoroughly-vaccinated mother capa- 
ble, in a case like the present, of extending 
the immunity she enjoys herself to the em- 
bryo in her womb? The offspring, while in 
the womb of its mother, may be said to bea 
part of its parent, The diseases of the parent 
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are not infrequently communicated to the 
foetus in utero, Small-pox is known to have 


-been so communicated. One case of the 


kind occurred in the list of cases treated by 
my colleague, Dr. Bowden. Case.—Mrs. 
Good, residing at 14, Turk’s-row, was at- 
tacked with small-pox while in a state of 
ancy, nine weeks before the birth of 
child; That child came into the world 
covered with small-pox pustules, and sur- 
vived, There are similar cases on record ; 
but I cannot charge my memory with any 
case where the infection of the mother, dur- 
ing pregnancy, appears to have preserved 
her offspring throughout life, without having 
communicated to him the disease itself, 
Perhaps the following may be set down as 
an anique example of the kind. 

The father of John Lightfoot, mentioned 
in Table No. 2, aged 67 years, has been fre- 
quently exposed to variolous contagion, 
never having been either vaccinated or inocu- 
lated, and has always escaped hitherto, 
His mother, while pregeart with him, had 
an attack of small-pox. Was that attack, 
in her case, the cause of his preservation? 
I may add here, that the only other member 
of this family (eight in number) who has not 

through the disease, is the only one 
of the whole family in whom it was antici- 
pated by previous vaccination. 

At first sight the cases of Shaw and Light- 
foot would appear to be parallel cases of a 
very curious and remarkable phenomenon. 
In the one we see a child escaping from the 
womb of its mother who is suffering under 
small-pox. He is free from all external, 
from all perceptible disease. We mark his 

s to manhood and old age, and, track- 
his course, we follow him again and 
again to places infected with variola; and 
behold him again and again exposed to its 
virulence, again and again avoiding its con- 
tagion. In the other we see a fond mother 
and anxious wife, herself protected by the 
process of vaccination, but doubtful of that 
protection in her own case, still further 
alarmed for the safety of her husband and 
children, trembling, as she beholds the dead 
carried out day after day, lestthe life of her 
unborn one should be forfeited ; living in fear 
for days and weeks, while for days and 
weeks she inhales an atmosphere charged 
with the poison which has strewed her 
place of abode with dead bodies, and brought 
disease to every hearth in the immediate 
neighbourhood except her own. Herself, 
her husband, her children, have all gone 
untouched—her infant is born, ie preserved, 
escapes likewise,—the only unprotected one 
who resists the atmospheric plague; the 
only living human being there who has come 
in contact with the disease and esca its 
defilement, while alike unprotected by vac- 
cination or variola. 

An analogous case of great interest was 

brought under my notice while tracing the 


registered cases of death from small-pox 
in which the sucking babe was vaccina 

at the mother’s breast while the mother was 
lying ii! of the disease, which eventually de- 
prived her of life, was suffered to suck on, 
and derive its nourishment from a source 
tainted at the time with small-pox, and ul- 
timately survived, without contracting the 
Je3c4 appearance of the disease of which its 
mother died, whose milk had been its food, 
whose arms its cradle, and whose breast its 
bed, throughout her whole illness. 

Ia conclusion, I confess that the facts re- 
corded in the preceding observation are, to 
me, demonstrative of the point of greatest 
importance in the inquiry I proposed to my- 
self, viz., that vaccination is in our day all 
that it was ever contended to be in the days 
of Jenner, and by Jenner himself, Ir ts as 
COMPLETE A PROTECTION AGAINST SMALL-POX 
AS SMALL-POX ITs£LF.—That if the original 
identity of the two diseases be still disputed 
it is the milder and infinitely preferable of 
the two, never affecting the life, seldom dis- 
turbing, to any very painful degree, the con- 
Stitational balance; always, and always 
speedily, terminating in recovery ; while its 
antagonist kills 25 per cent. of all who 
suffer from it; mars the beauty of 50 per 
cent. more of those whose life it spares, and 
injures the subsequent health of an indefinite 
aumber of all that remain; is not, I pre- 
sume, capable of dispute. That vaccination 
is, upon every occasion, only slightly and 
temporarily painful to the individual suf- 
ferer, and never dangerous to the commu- 
nity ; that small-pox is not only fatal to 1 in 
4 of all the individue!s who suffer from it, 
but also always dangerous to the population 
by which they are surrounded,—are truths 
not to be gainsayed, far less controverted, in 
our time. And the deductiou I conceive to 
be inevitable. Jt concerns the welfare of the 
entire community to secure the vaccination of 
every member thereof. 

The second point in my inquiry was to 
ascertain bow far the results differed in the 
cases under medical treatment, and in those 
not treated by any accredited practitioner. 
And here I have further to confess that how- 
ever satisfactory to my own mind is the 
result of the treatment in those cases which 
fell under my care, when contrasted with 
that of the cases which I inquired into, and 
where no medical treatment at all was re- 
sorted to,—the proportion of fatal cases on 
the one side being as 1 to 7, on the other as 
1 to3,—I am bound to express my regret 
that I was unable to ascertain whether the 
excessive ratio of mortality in the latter 
might not have been diminished, and brought 
nearer the ratio established in the former, had 
I been able to follow the disease in its pro- 
gress throughout the entire parish. 
however, has wep pens to show that in 
large proportion of cases the parties w 
neglected, or improperly 
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beginning ; and that the ratio of mortality in 
those cases was more than double that in the 
cases treated by myself. 

The establishment of the first point in 
question renders the establishment of the 
second a matter of inferior moment. 
were it possible to hide from one’s-self the 
conviction that the mortality in small-pox is 


Indeed, | 


ARTHRITIC IRITIS. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer, 
Sin:—The following case of arthritic 
tis, terminating in total blindness, in 
which useful vision was afterwards restored, 
is very much at your service. I remain, 
serva 


at least doubled by improper treatment, or | gi, 


the neglect of all medical treatment what- 
ever; were it even credible, after what has 
been ascertained to the contrary, that small- 
pox is beyond the art of medicine, either to 
control or cure, the argument would only 
gather strength therefrom, for timely and 
universal vaccination ; seeing that we have 
here an incurable, an intractable, disease ; 
and here, also, a mean of preventing the 
occurrence altogether of that disease, which, 
when it does occur, can neither be controlled 
nor cured, it becomes indisputably our duty 
to employ the preventive. only preven- 
tives of small-pox are small-pox and vacci- 
nation. Small-pox, employed as a preven- 
tive, only secures the individual by endan- 
ing the commanity—vaccination secures 
community by preserving the individual. 
Let us hope that the land which gave birth 
to vaccination will not suffer the lapse of 
half a century from the date of its discovery 
before guaranteeing to its every inhab:tant 
the full benefit of its application. But vac- 
cination, to be effectual, must be general ; 
and vaccination, to be of general benefit, 
must be of imperative obligation. And the 
lesson taught by the small-pox épidemic 
of the past and present years ought not to 
be suffered to pass without conveying all 
the instruction it contains to the Government 
and people of England. Aseries of statisti- 
cal reports on the subject, from every parish 
in England, ought to be moved for in Par- 
Hiament; and an inquiry, founded upon the 
facts and figures afforded by these reports, 
should be fearlessly instituted ; and, arising 
out of that inquiry, a law should be devised, 
not for the increase of Ephesian crafismen’s 
gains—not for the addition to chartered mo- 
ists of wealth and place and patronage 

t a law, large, liberal, and worthy of a 
great, a glorious, acd a free ; a law 
of condescension, stooping to apprehend the 
case of the meanest, and to provide for the 
wants of the poorest ; but a law of compre- 
hension as well, spreadiug wide its arms 
throughout the length and the breadth of the 
whole British empire, to maintain the bless- 
ings of health and life and beauty among 
tens of millions of our own name and pation, 
_ and among hundreds of millions of our fel- 
low men aad fellow subjects, of all colours 


and of all climes, 


6, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, 
Sept. 1, 1839, 


sixteen weeks ago fromthe present date 
(Sept. Ist, 1839) he was afflicted with a 
severe attack of infammation of the right 
eye, which compelled him to seek medical 
advice. He is a man rather beneath the 
middle stature, of sallow complexion, of 
spare and scrofulous habit, with dark hair, 
and browneyes. He further states that he 
bas been indisposed for nine months previous 
to his eye becoming affected, in consequence 
of an attack of rheumatic fever; and that he 
has not had syphilis for the last fourteen 


years. 

. The eye not improving under the treat- 
ment adopted, his vision becoming se- 
riously affected, he was advised by his 
friends to apply for relief at that very ex- 
cellent and useful institution, the Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, in Moorfields. The benefits 
and Liessings conferred upon society by that 
institution are incalculable, and the pains 
and trouble which are taken by the medical 
officers in teaching ophthalmic surgery, de- 
serve the highest praise. He was there 
cupped, leeched, and blistered, and undef- 
went various other kinds of treatment, for 
six weeks, without benefit. He was now 
advised, by a patient of mine, to apply to 
me. I saw him, for the first time, on the 
2ad of July last; he was then completely 
blind. He com of a constant, deep- 
seated pain in the right temple, which had 
continued for some considerable time before 
he applied to me, giving rise to the supposi- 
tion, at the institution, that inflammation of 
the internal tunicd and amaurosis existed; 
it was written so on his paper. The eye 
presented the following appearance: con- 
junctiva red, loose, and flabby} superficial 
vessels full, tortuous, and in a state of re- 
laxation; iris covered with tubercles of 
lymph, and of a dirty-buff colour; pupil 
very much contracted, in the centre of which 
there isa mass of lymph, to which the pa- 
pillary margin of the iris isadherent, There 
was, also, profuse lachrymation. The indi- 
cations to be fulfilled in this case were, to 
relieve pain (the pain of his head being so 
severe at night as to prevent sleep) ; to pre- 
vent further mischief from inflammation, by 
arresting the effusion of lymph; to break 
down adhesions, and to dilate the pu 


and to rally the powers of 
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Davis, Surgeon, 

1, City-road, Finsbury-square. 
S. H., aged 40, a master carpenter, resid- 
; ing in the City-road, states, that about 
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being feeble and weak, in conse- 

of his previous illness, and the treat- 

ment to which he had been lately subjected. 
I, therefore, ordered that his temple should 
be rubbed night and morning with an oint- 
ment consisting of mercurial. ointment and 
— for the pa of relieving paio ; 
belladonna should be applied to the 
ebrow, to Produce dilatation of the p apt 3 

t five grains of Plammer’s pil! shoul 
taken night and morning, to improve the se- 
cretions, and to cause absorption of lygnph ; 
and that he should take of 
carbonate of iron, three times a day, to 
strengthen him. 

July 6. No improvement; paia still con- 
tinues.—Blister to the temple; ang. lyttz, 
to keep the blister open. Let two leeches 
rare a let the other remedies be 

n. 

10. Feels less pain in the temple; has 
been much fatigued during the last two days; 
thinks he can see a little; pupil still in statu 


quo. 

14, Remedies continued. 

18. Less pain in the head, the blister 
being healed.—Let the tartar emetic ointment 
be applied until pustules are produced on 
the temple. Continue the other remedies. 


22. Mach the same.—Apply two leeches. 

28. Two large and angry-looking pustules 
on the temple; iris improved in colour; 
pupil dilating, the adhesions 
can now distinguish objects. 
remedies. 


ving way ; 
tinue the 


Aug. 2. Vision much improved; can 
count the fingers on the hand when held up ; 
adhesions rapidly giving way; pupil di- 
lated and irregular ; iris nearly of the same 
colour as that of the other eye.—Continue 
the remedies, and Jet the tartar emetic oint- 
ment be left off. 

7. Examined the eye to-day with a power- 
ful lens ; saw the adhesions binding the iris 
to the capsule of the crystalline lens ; cap- 
sule itself opaque, consequently, vision in 
the eye affected will never be so good as in 
the other; no redness of conjunctiva or 
sclerotic ; says he can see nearly as well as 
ever.—Continue the remedies. 

14. Iris of the natural colour ; pupil much 
dilated and circular. 

16. Vision very good; pupil circular, and 
sensible to the stimulus of light. Tired of 
physic ; wishes to discontinue; granted. 

‘ This case is valuable on two accounts; in 
the first place, it teaches the necessity of 
never despairing of doing good in cases of 
iritis, even should blindness exist,—a rule 
forcibly inculeated by all the best writers 
cn ophthalmie surgery ; and, in the second 
place, it points out the necessity of enforcing 
the regular attendance of patients, and taking 
care to see the remedies put into execution, 
& circumstance too often neglected by pa- 
tients if ieft to themselves (hence the reason 
‘of so many complaints amongst the out-pa- 


tients cf our hospitals and public institu- 
tions), for, in my humble pm the favour- 
able result of this case entirely depended 
upon the above-mentioned cause. 

September Ist, 1839. 


CALCULUS IN THE FEMALE. 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE BISTOURIE CAcHEE, 


Te the Editor of Tus Lancer, 

Sir :—As calculus in the female is of rare 
occurrence, and as the following operation 
for its removal is extremely simple and safe, 
I have considered it my duty to record it. I 
must, in justice, state that a distinguished 
surgeon, Mr. Hodgson, was the first who 
adopted the practice of using the bistourie 
cachée, before introducing Weiss’s dilator. 

I forward the case for insertion in 
valuable Journal, and am, Sir, your 
servant, 


1889, 


July 25, 1836. Mrs. ‘Mrs. Mills, etat. 45, a 
washerwoman, has been afflicted with stone 
in the bladder for twelve months. She, at 
times, suffers most severely ; so much so 
that the strongest opiates will not relieve 
her, and she is brought into such an ill state 
of health that she is incapable of follow: 
her employment. After sounding her 
ascertaining the presence of the stone, I pro- 
posed an operation, to which she gladly 
acoeded ; and on August 2nd, 1836, I per- 
formed it, assisted by Mr. Bindley, an intelli- 
gent surgeon of this town. A door was laid 
on the bed, and covered with sheets, upon 
which she was placed and secured in the 
same manner as for lithotomy. After sound- 
ing her again, “ to make assurance doubly 
sure,” I introduced the bistourie cachée in 
the urethra, and then drew it out cutting 
obliquely upwards and dividing the mucous 
membrane and muscular fibres of the canal, 
for about two or three lines. Having with- 
drawn the bistourie I then introduced 
Weiss’s female dilator, and gently turned 
the screw, allowing a few moments to clapse 
between each turn. After about a quarter 
of an hour’s cautious dilatation I found 
there was sufficient room to introduce a 
good-sized pair of forceps ; and with a little 
care I was enabled to extract a calculus of 
the size of a large pigeon’s egg, and of the 
weight of six drachms and a half. On exa- 
mining its chemical sae it was 
found to consist chiefly of ys of 
lime, She rapidly recovered Sates 


After the operation the 
and of a milky appearance, but it soon be- 
came clear under the administration of the 
ollowing mixture :— 


Pre Henry Cuavasse, 
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Muriatic acid, forty minims ; 
Comp. infusion of gentian, half a pint. 
dessert-spoonfuls every four 


Two 


rs. 
Sept. 2, 1836. She is now quite well with 
the exception of partial incontinence of 


Sept. 2, 1839. She has continued in good 
health up to this date, and she is gradually 
recovering from the incontinence of urine, 
so that in time I hope she will quite get the 
better of it. She can now hold her urine 
for three or four hours at a time in the day, 
and for the whole of the night. She ex- 

herself as extremely well pleased at 
the success of the operation. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
TRIAL FOR MURDER.— QUESTION OF 
DEATH BY SUFFOCATION, OR FROM 


APOPLEXY, DURING INTOXICATION.— 
CONTRADICTIONS IN MEDICAL EVI. 
DENCE. 
Held at Lancaster, August 21st, 1839, before 
Mr. Baron Maute. 


(Abridgea from the “Liverpool Mercury” of 
Aug. 23.) 


From the interest attached to the disput- 
able points in the trial for “the Bury mur- 
der,” by which name the present case was 
indicated, the Court was densely crowded 
during the whole of the day. The trial 
lasted nearly fourteen hours, and is reported 
at very great length in the “ Liverpool Mer- 
cury” of August 23rd, from which paper 
we make the following digest :— 

James Heywood, 22, was indicted for the 
wilful murder of Mary Heywood, at Bury, 
in April last. The general count was, that 
death had been produced by suffocation. 

The prisoner was an inoffensive-looking 


young man. 
Mr. Braanpt and Mr. Barnes conducted 
the prosecution. Mr. Wiik1Ns defended the 


prisoner. 
Mr. Branor stated the particolars of the 
Margaret Walker examined.—In April 
last I lived as servant with prisoner and 
deceased, at the White Bear,ia Bury. On 
the 15th of April prisoner came home about 
half-past seven in the evening, in liquor. 
He went to bed about half-past twelve. 
The prisoner and his wife had to go through 
my bed-room to theirs. The child, three 
months old, was taken to bed with them. 
Soon after I heard the prisoner say, “ If yon 
oung devil’s in the house in the morning, 
"ll kick him out.” This was in allusion to 


She said she was not drunk (I saw her 
before she went to bed, perfectly sober.) 
Immediately after I heard a scuffle. She 
said “Oh, Jem, you will break my erm; 
don’t punish me so bad.” He said she was 
drunk. She said “Well, Jem, I have had 
only one 1 of ale to-day.” He said 
“ What makes thee tell me those lies?” She 
said, “ If I’ve told you a lie I beg pardon.” 
I never heard her speak after this, I heard 
her groan for about four minutes. I then 
heard the prisoner say, “‘ D—n thy soul, if 
I canind a stick I’ll make thee to rise,” 
He found a stick, and I heard him strike 
three times. All was then sileat for about 
amoment. Prisoner asked his wife to get 
up, and said if she would not he would set 
fire to her, and she might smother. All was 
silent again. I then heard a sound as if he 
was lifting her up, and then a noise as if 
she lumped down; and he said she might 
lay there until she rotted before he lifted 
her up again ; about four minutes after I 
heard a noise as though he was getting out 
of bed. He went to her, and said, ‘* Mary, 
Mary, get up. Wilt thou not? Get into 
bed,—the child wants you. Get up, orelse 
I will call up Margaret.” He came to my 
door, and called out, “ Margaret, come into 
the room, and see what’s the matter with 
the mistress.” I went in. The rush-light 
was still burning. The deceased laid on 
her back, with her feet towards the head of 
the bed. She had her night-cap and che- 
mise on. Prisoner asked me if she was dead, 
and I said, “‘ Yes, quite dead.” He asked 
me to fetch John Parks and Mrs.Cromptoa. 
When I was going out of the room he said 
she had fallen off the bed. Before I left the 
room I observed the bed, and thought that 
only one grown person and the child had 
been in it. In the morning the prisoner 
said, “ Margaret, was you asleep? Did 
you hear r mistress fall off the bed?” 
I said, “ No; mistress never was in.” He 
said, “ Yea, she was; and added, that if I 
was going to tell those tales I shoald do 
him at once; I should get him into a hob- 
ble.” I said,“ I shall tell the truth.” He 
said I was lying. I said, “ Oh, Jem, where 
are those sticks struck her with?” He 
said he never lifted a hand up to her. 
Cross-examined.—I lived with the pri- 
sonera month, We appeared to live com- 
fortably with his wife. There is a door on 
the landing of the stairs which leads into 
the “ big room,” in which a soldier, Moses 
Fry, went to bed. When I went into the 
room, at the call of my master, I saw in an 
instant that mistress was dead ; she looked 
very pale, and was stiff. The doctor lives 
next door but two to my master. When I 
heard what was going on in mistress’s bed- 
room the nurse-maid was in bed with me. 
We did not ¢ither of us get out of bed until 
called by master, My ys ae an 


affectionate tone when “Mary, 
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d began to count up the money the apy 
ty that day, 24s. He said, “Is ‘hat all you 
i have drawn, and yonder kegs were filled up 
! last night?” She said “Yes.” He said 
| “Is that all, thou nasty, drunken w—e!” 
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Mary, get up, &e., the child 
At the time he asked me to fetch Mr. Parks 
he was crying. When lying upon my bed 
I could hear either of them get out of bed 
upon the floor, Onthat night I never heard 
a noise as of a person falling to the floor, 
excepting after I heard master lift mistress 
up. At the time the scuffle took place the 
parties must have been standing in the 
room. By the sound of the moan I thought 
mistress must be lying on the floor, but be- 
fore this I did not hear her fall. I could 
hear distinctly what was said. 


Joseph Rothwell examined.—In April last 

I was an apprentice to Mr. Parks, surgeon, 
of Bary. On the 16th of April I was called 
up, to go to the house of the prisoner. 
was alone there, looking at the 

ly. He was undressed. I asked him 
what was the matter. He said, “She went 
to bed as usual, complained of being unwell, 
rose up in bed, and fel! off the side, with her 
head against the chair, and her feet en- 
tangled in the bed-clothes. I got off at the 
foot of the bed, spoke to her, and upoa her 
not answering I laid her down again, and 
the servant.” I examined the de- 
ceased, Her chest was warm, but her hands 
and feet were cold; her lips were pale and 
very much compressed, aud pressed against 
her teeth; her eyes were wide open; her 
hands were partially clenched ; on the left 
arm, between the elbow and the wrist, there 
was alittle discolouration with finger-mark s, 


as though the arm had been grasped heavily, 
It seemed, from the appearance of the bed, 
as if only one person had been in it; the 


. [told the prisoner that his wife 
was dead. He said, “Dear, dear,” and 
asked me if I could not bleed her? I said, 
“ No, it is too late.” I went to inform Mr. 
Parks, my master, and in about ten minutes 
returned. Mr. Parks examined the neck 
and face of the deceased, 


Cross-examined.—I have been an appren- 
tice to Mr. Parks nearly four years. During 
that time J have not witnessed cases of 
apoplexy, nor attended cases of suffocation or 
sudden death. To ascertain whether the de- 
ceased was dead or alive I examined her 

Ise and chest, by the hand. I placed my 

on the pupil of the eye; it did not 
shrink from the touch. I did not ascertain 
whether the pupil was dilated or contracted, 
I did not ascertain whether the sphincter 
muscle retained its power or not. The pri- 
soner appeared to he in great distress. The 

on the arm were made by the fingers. 
The whites of the eyes were bloodless ; the 
cheeks livid ; the lips bloodless ; the mouth 
shut ; the right breast was almost black. 
I could swear that only one persoa had been 
in the bed. My master’s bed-room is about 
four yards from mine, I was called up by 
the — he knocked very hard; my 


master heard it, and knew that Mrs, Hey- 
wood was either dead or dying. 

Re-examined.—There were marks of the 
teeth inside both of the lips, which might 
have been produced by pressure, and could 
not have been caused without some external 
violence. I showed them to Mr, Parks. I 
never witnessed a sudden death before; but 
I am prepared to swear the death had been 
caused by e~‘ ‘ violence, I did not 
observe any i fingers upon or about 
the mouth. 

John Parks- . have practised as a sur- 
geon fortwelve years. On the 16th of April 
I was called up; Mr. Rothwell went first, 
Iexamined the head and neck of the de- 
ceased. The prisoner said she sprung up 


The | and fell oat of bed, I found no braises to 


indicate that the deceased had fallen on her 
head. On turning down the lips I observed 
an indentation on both, formed by the teeth, 
The eyes were opened wide, and bloodless, 
I observed a bruise on the arm, which might 


have been received ina struggle. One ear- - 


ring of the deceased was crushed; it was 
so damaged that no person would have been 
likely to put it on. The right breast was 
bruised. The discolouration, I am of opinion, 
was caused by a recent injury. I speak 
with certainty, of considerable con- 
sistence had escaped. This leads me to 
think that the deceased had undergone con- 
siderable violence. At noon I opened the 
body. The lungs were congested, and filled 
with air-bubbles; when touched they cre- 
pitated. In other respecis they were healthy. 
The heart was healthy, but the right auricle 
gorged with blood, and so were all the large 
vessels conducting to it; the left side was 
empty. The stomach, bowels, spleen, and 
liver, were perfectly healthy, There was in 
the stomach nv appearance of liquor. Ina 
the head the veins were congested, and full 
of blood. The brain was perfectly healthy. 
I made a repeated section of the brain; the 
veins were full of blood; there was no rup- 
ture of any vessel. In my opinion, the death 
was caused by exclusion of air from the 
langs. I form the judgment with confidence, 
If the mouth and nostrils had been com- 
pressed for a few minutes these appearances 
would have been prodaced. When the 
mouth and nostrils are stopped, a person 
may make a moaning noise. The sleeve of 
the left arm was pressed and soiled, as if 
done in a struggle. p 
Cross-examined.—I have attended many 
cases of sud.len death, but not of suffocation. 
in death caused by suffocation the Jungs in- 
variably are distended with air-babbles. 
We never find this where death is caused by 
other means. The venous system, also, is 
gorged with blood. The lungs may, in other 
cases, be distended with air-bubbles to a 
certain extent. In a lung, crepitus after 
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APPEARANCES AFTER SUFFOCATION. 


venous blood might also result from apo-| of spirit in the stomach. It is impossible to 


beyond apoplexy of the lungs. 


appear- | say what stopped the passage 
The | lungs. I am aware that there is a disease 


of air to the 


arterial system of the lungs would be dis-| called simple apoplexy ; that is an effusion 


cerned, and probably a rupture of some of | of blood upon the 
: tions. It is not possible that the appear- 


the vessels, There are two sorts of apo- 


brain, arresting its func- 


plexy of the lungs, venous and arterial. In| ances which I have described could have 


venous, the veins would be gorged; but I 
never knew of apoplexy of the lungs with- 


been the result of apoplexy. Apoplexy 
might take place without a rupture of a 


out disease of the heart. Upon my oath the | vessel upon the brain, from organic disease. 


one cannot exist without the other. Any ob- 


struction to the circulation through the| that this must be 


lungs, from natural causes, wil! not produce 


In all cases of apoplexy it is my opinion 
the case, and that it can- 
not occur by the mere distention of the ves- 


congestion, and consequent apoplexy, with-| sels of the brain, without organic disease of 


out disease of the heart. Any foreign body 
in the trachea would 
the lungs, if the air were excluded. 
entire of the lungs was congested. They 
were blue. The natural colour of the lungs 
is a bluish-grey. The lung, in a state of 
congestion, would give the same crepitus 
that a healthy iang would, but not to the 
same degree, if the latter were inflated. The 
heart was perfectly healthy. The left side 
is generally empty of blood, because vitality 
remains in the left: side longer than in 
the right. The sensation remaining expels 
the blood remaining there. The pleura was 
perfectly healthy. The convexity of the 
diaporagm was rather inclising dowowards; 
it is generally upwards, The liver and 
spleen were very healthy. I should expect 
that in a case of suffocation. However, the 
venous trunks of all the abdominal viscera 
were congested. Congestion is not a dis- 
ease of itself, but is a symptom of organic 
disease, though not necessarily its result. A 
congested liver and spleen may be perfectly 
healthy beyond the congestion, though, in 
the strict sense of the term, I should not say 
that they were healthy. I have known a 
discharge of feces in apoplexy. It is some- 
times, but not generally, a practice in cases 
of death to try whether the sphincter has lost 
its retentive power. Iam not aware that 
Dr. Kinderwood, of Manchester, gives that 
as a decided test. In almost all cases of 
death there are discharges of feces. Mr. 
Rothwell directed my attention to the lips. 
In a Git, or strong convulsive action, the lips 
would not be drawn so close together as 
they were ; but sometimes patients bite their 


ing table the escape of frothy blood was 
very perceptible. That is always the case | i 
in suffocation, and usual in cases of pulmo- 
nary apoplexy, or organic disease of the 
Blood is not very easily suffused 


the heart. Compression of the brain in 


produce apoplexy of | drunkenness may go to such an extent as to 
The | produce apoplexy. It is generally conse- 


quent upon apoplexy. It is generally sub- 
sequent-to effusion, The snoring that gene- 
rally follows drunkenness is produced by 
excitement of the brain, consequent = 
determination of blood to the brain. 
determination cannot, without effusion or 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, produce apo- 
plexy. The effusion of blood is not always 
in the ventricles, but sometimes in the sub- 
stance of the brain. I found numerous red 
points when cutting through the brain. 
Re-examined.—I should not say that the 
death was produced by apoplexy. The 
vessels of the brain were so distended that 
the patient could not have lived with it. I 
look upon the distention of vessels in this 
case as a secondary cause. The lungs of 
the deceased were distended to an excessive 
degree. They filled the chest. There was 
no cause that I could discover, on dissection of 
the body, for the excessive quantity of air- 
bubbles, therefore I was obliged to look to 
some external cause for it. After exami 
the body, and finding that there was not su: 
ficient to account for the death, I naturally 
concluded that there had been a stoppage of 
air from the lungs; and, from the appear- 
ance of the mouth, I was led to infer that it 
had been closed by some person. I form 
that opinion with certainty. In my 
it was not possible to account for 
pearance in the lungs in any other way. Te 
@ natural death the atmospheric air escapes, 


es 
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4 plexy; but there would be other 
ances 
| 
q 
| for the most part, at the moment of death, 
a | When I speak of the viscera being healthy, 
ie ips. It depends on the position, whether | I mean in all other respects but that of the 
if there would be bloody saliva about the | congestion. The stoppage of air from the 
mouth. When she was moved to the dissect-| lungs would account for all the Sa 
na different parts of the body. Though there 
s always some discharge of feces, there 
| as in this case more than usual, and of 
reater consisteace; hence I infer that vio- 
lence had been used, There were no symp- 
rough the thin mucous membrane unless toms to lead me te suppose that the party 
putrefaction have taken place. I have never died of any other cause than that of suffoca- 
F read “Les Annales d’hygiene.” I tested| tion. There was no appearance of em- i: 
the contents of the stomach by my senses | physema. Deceased was twenty-seven years 
only. I do not believe, though I have read | old, thin, spare, but tolerably muscular, 
Dr. Christison on poisons, that a person 
may die intoxicated, and there be no traces | ness, who had assisted in the examinatios 
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of the body, gave similar testimony to that | would rather have, and would have her = 
of his brother, and was subjected to a like | when his wife died. Saw him shake a sil- ; 
cross-examination, In answer to questions | ver watch-guard in her face, and say the 
from the Judge, he stated that deceased was | woman at Halshaw Moor must wear it. 
tolerably muscular. It would not take more 
than four or five minutes, in his opinion, to | a former occasion a warrant against the pri- 
saffocate such a person. Although suffoca-| soner for assaulting his wife. Under the + 
tion might have been caused by external| bed in prisoner's room he found the two 


pressure, still he was not surprised that 
were no marks visible about the out- 


side of the mouth. If a person were seized 
suddenly, and respiration was stopped, the 
noise he would make would be compara- 
tively slight. 

Moses Fry, a private in the 98th Regiment, 
observed the left sleeve of the deceased’s 
night-dress rumpled up, and priats of fingers 
on herarm. The carpets were much disor- 
ee the chamber utensil turned upside 

wn. 

Mr. Wixins asked the Court to be 
allowed to call two medical gentlemen as 
witnesses, in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary evidence of the surgeons called for the 
og ay Both of the gentlemen had 

in Court, but until the testimony of 
Messrs. Parks had been taken he had not the 
remotest idea of calling a witness. The ap- 
plication was conceded. , 

Jane Pickup was at prisoner’s house on 
the 16th of April. She said to prisoner, 
“ If this is true what Margaret says, it’s a 
horrid deed.” He said, “ How can Mar- 
garet say that if she never seed it?” .J said, 
“It’s enough if she only heard it.” Pri- 
soner made no reply to this, but began to 
write. Prisoner shortly after said to the 
servant, “ Margaret, didn’t you hear your 
or wn fall off the bed?” Margaret said, 
“ No, she never was in bed.” He said, “ If 
You tell those lies you’ll do for me.” 

Cross-examined.—At three o'clock the 
Prisoner went to bed in the servant’s room. 


sticks now produced. 

Mr. Wikis afterwards made a long 
peal to the Jury, with a view to ex 
away all the points in the evidence that 
seemed to tell against the prisoner. 

Rachael Armitstead (the little girl who 
slept with Margaret) thirteen years old; 
went to bed that night about ten o’clock > 
went to sleep did not hear 
Margaret coming to bed ; bad not been dis- 
taurbed by anything uatil called up between 
one and two o’clock ; Margaret ai the time 
was not in bed; saw the body of Mrs. Hey- 
wood lying in the room. 

Mr. William Rayner, a surgeon, from 
Stockport; was a student of the London 
University ; in practice for seven years 
heard the evidence of the Messrs. Parks. 
am of opinion that all the appearances 
spoken of are compatible with other causes 
than suffocation. There are no decisive 
signs by which you can tell that suffocation 
has taken place. I state this fearlessly. In 
suffocation caused by the nostrils and mouth 
being pressed with the hand the face would 
be livid, and the eyes more prominent thaa 
in their natural state ; the conjunctiva would 
be more or Jess coloured with blood, accord- 
ing to the length of time suffocation had 
been going on. I should expect to find the 
smaller blood-vessels much distended. The 
countenance would be more or less bloat- 
ed, according to the length of time suffocas 
tion continued. The vessels between the 
skin and the brain would have been distend- 
.|ed. I heard Mr. Rothwell’s evidence. If 
the pressure on the mouth had been very 
great, so as to press the blood out of the ves- 
sels, there would be much less colour ie the 
inside of the lips than when in their nataral 
state. If it had been external pressure which 


of the letters was | caused the marks of the teeth in the mouth, 
without a seal, I should expect to find the parts around 
Sarah H. am sister of the deceased. | livid. The bloody froth which issued from 


She had been married to the prisoner for 
Son sixteen months. Lived two months 

in the prisoner’s house. Never saw her sis- 
ter intoxicated. The hehaved very 
bad to her, and beat with a stick. He 
once threw her off the chair when she had 


Heard him say it would be the biggest plea- 
sure he ever had to see her carried up the | The 


the mouth, spoken of by Mr. Parks, might 
have come from the mouth of an ordinary 
corpse. Itisacommon occurrence for faces 
to escape froma person ina fit. In a person 
who has not died of a disease of the chest, 
the lungs are always found to fili the cavity 
of the chest. J am by no means of opinion, 
from the symptoms of the lungs described by 
Mr. Parks, that the person must, as a matter 
of consequence, have been suffocated. The 
rupture of a blood-vessel, or the effusion of 
aoe, is not necessary to cause apoplexy. 
appearance described of the brain of 
the deceased is compatible with apoplex 
Anything which impeded respiration might 


tit ‘ Mr 
Branot.—I am nephew to Nancy Cromp 
ton. The day after the occurrence the pri 4 
soner gave me two letters to carry to hi q 
parents. After the constable came I gav 4 
those letters to Sarah Heyes. q 
q 
the baby at her breast. The fortnight be- [ 
fore the child was born he turned her out of | 
doors, and she was confined at Richard h 
Key’s, Silvester-street. He said she was h 
drunk on that occasion. She was not drunk. , 
was a woman at Halshaw Moor that he| rs 
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Lave caused the state of the lungs spoken 
of. If the head, in a case of apopiexy, hung 
back unsupported, it might stop respiration 
toagreatdegree. The extent would depend 
upon the shock which the nervous system 
had received from the fit ofapoplexy. Ihave 
known apoplexy to follow from drunken- 
ness, or from a strong gus! of passicn, or 
emotion of the mind, From the description 
given of the deceased, I am of opinion that it 
would have been a very difficult thing to 
suffocate her with the hands. A single 
mouthful of air would have supported life 
for a length of time. Having heard all the 
symptoms described, I should not like, as 
@ conscientious man, to say that I had 
no doubt that death had been caused by 
suffocation. I am not aware of any posi- 
tive sign by which it can be ascertained that 
death has been caused by suffocation. This 
spre received opinion of the pro- 


Cross-examined,—I never recollect attend- 
ing a case of suffocation, caused by external 
violence, excepting cases of hanging. I have 
seen cases of drowning. If the passage of 
breath be completely stopped, death would 
be caused in four or five minutes. In the 
deceased death may have been caused either 
by apoplexy or the exclusion of air from the 

ungs. 

Mr. Riordan —I heard the evidence for the 
prosecution. It is not my opinion that the 
signs must necessarily have been produced by 
suffocation. In suffocation I should expect to 
find the eye protruding and suffused. 
lungs when in a healthy state naturally fill 
the cavity of the chest. Medical men are 
not agreed as to the number of cubic inches 
of air found in the langs after death. Some 
have considered 12 inches to be the average, 
whilst others have gone as high as 32. 

Mr. Branprt replied, aod commented on 
the remarks made by Mr. Wilkins. 

The Jupce recapitulated the evidence ; 
and told them that if they felt any doubt 
about the matter, the benefit must be given 
to the prisoner. The summing up occupied 
an hour and twenty minutes, 

The jury in a quarter of an hour returned 
a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

His Lordship told the prisoner that his 
conduct towards his wife had been highly 
blameable; and his expressions had at- 
tached suspicion to him. He did not say 
he was guilty of murdering her,—far from 
is: be was perfectly satisfied with the ver- 
dixi, but he would advise him to be more 
careful in future. 

“More careful in futare!” Why, the 
scoundrel, if the above verdict be correct, 
was too careful already. Previously to the 
“ the death of the woman at Halshaw Moor,” 
the drunkard. who turned his first wife out 
of doors a fortnight before her accouckement, 


with a stick, while rearing her infant, within 
an hour of her death, must be *‘ more care- 
ful” in the use of suspicious expressions, 
or else some equally eccentric judge may 
not on a future occasion, have the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the brute his want 
of caution, should he again appear as a cri- 
minal ia a “ court of justice.” 


RECENT EVENTS 
AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sin:—As one of those who passed the 
first examination for the degree of M.B. at 
the London University, I have read with 
great astonishment the recent exposé of the 
conduct of the Examiners at the second exa- 
mination, and as no a of — 
proceedings appears to be forthcoming, 
make no apology for offering a few remarks 
on their conduct, 

I can distinctly testify that in reply tomy 
repeated inquiries, the Secretary informed 
me that there would be no Latin examina- 
tion required of legally-qualified practition- 
ers, and so far as that is concerned, I can 
only look wpon it as a device for concealing 
some more unworthy motive; for what, in- 
deed, but their own innate consciousness of 
evil, could have caused the Examiners to 


The| keep the proceedings beneath the veil of 


such profound secrecy? Indeed, if anything 
could corroborate such an impression, it 
would be the letter of Rothman, the rude 
Registrar, which, so far from being a reply 
to Mr. Mackeozie’s memorial, is one of the 
most evasive and shuffling that, perbaps, 
could have been penned. Aftera diligent 
consideration of the case, as it appears in 
your Journal, I can.only arrive at the con- 
clusion that the real bona fide motive for 
placing all the candidates, save one, who 
was past age, in the second class, can be no 
other than a mercenary one ; and the follow- 
ing facts will, I think, substantiate sach a 
view. I will refer, in the first place, to the 
well-known circumstance of Dr. 's 
having particularly inquired the age of each 
candidate as he presented himself before 
him at the viva voce examination, Let me 
next direct your attention to the fact that 
of those who passed the first examination 
nine were placed in the first, while seven 
only found themselves in the second di- 
vision. Of the former, only one was of such 
tender age as to be capable of going into the 
examination for honours—he did so, but, 
alas, no honours were awarded him. 

But in the second examination there were 
several who had not attained a quarter of a 


and (according to evidence) beat her fiercely 


century in age, and among the candidates ft 
appears were two aie wine distinguished 


| 


the 
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- for their great perseverance, vast attainments 
in medical science, the honours that had 
been heaped upon them in one of the first 
medical schools in London, and gentlemanly 
and honourable conduct, one of whom, how- 
ever, was too old—O fortunate Senex !—to 
compete for honours, and was placed in the 
first class, while the other had announced 
his intention of so doing, and he is placed 
in the second class, for the evident and mani- 
fest purpose of excluding him from honours 
that he, from his great powers, would cer- 
tainly have obtained had he been allowed 
to contend for them. 

I have before directed your attention to 
the fact that of those who pussed the first 
examination more were placed in the first 
than the second division, and I beg you to 
contrast it with the result of the second 
examination, where one man, of whose at- 
tainments I have spoken with the greatest 

respect, and who undoubtedly deserved a 
first class, was there “in solitary 
grandeur.” Now, for every deliberate act 
there must be a motive, and the Examiners, 
ifjthey search their own breasts, will, I 
fear, bring before them the hideous phan- 
tom of a base, mean, unworthy motive, which 
each singly would repudiate, but which, col- 
lectively, they allowed to govern their con- 
duct, acting on the principle, if such it may 
be called, that each member of a deliberative 
body is not answerable for the acts of the 
whole. Yes, Mr. Editor, if you look into 
the curriculum, as published by the Univer- 
sity, you will find that this determination of 
the divisions is a mere matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The “ Regulations” 
State, under the head Medical Scholarships, 
“If in the opinion of the Examiners sufficient 
merit be evinced, the candidate who shall 
distinguish himself the most in physiology 
and comparative anatomy, the candidate who 
shall distinguish himself the most in sur- 
gery, and the candidate who shull distin- 
guish himself the most in medicine, shall 
each receive an exhibition of fifty pounds per 
anaum for the next two years, with the style 
of University Medical Scholar.” It is very 
evident, from the accounts that have ap- 
peared in Tue Lancet, that several Examin- 
ers have admitted that a gross injustice has 
been done to Mr. Mackenzie and others, for 
which admissions I need only refer to the 

late numbers of your valuable Journal. We 
have even the undoubted testimony of seve- 

ral of the Examiners that Mr. Mackenzie 
and others should have been placed in the 
first class. 

Having thus shown, from their own testi- 
mony, that Mr. Mackenzie should have been 
placed in'the first class; that only one man, 
who was too old for honours, was placed in 
that class, is it not evident that the only 
motive which could influence the Examiners 

“was a tender regard for the University 


ever, has, and will greatly injure the repu- 
tation of the University. If men commence 
their public career in such a declared 
course of error and injustice, what but a 
continuance of similar conduct can be anti- 
cipated ? What candidate can feel confidence 
in presenting himself for University honours, 
or, when flattered by their award, can feel 
that they have been honestly conferred? Is 
there, in fact, any gaurantee after this that 
the candidates for the mere diploma will be 
dealt with honestly, and according to their 
merits, For my own part, the hopes and 
expectations I had formed of the future 
rank and station of the University amidst 
our national institutions, though sanguine, 
are now entirely clouded ; and, indeed, the 
character of the University for honourable 
and straightforward proceedings has been 
already forfeited by this disgraceful affair. 
Bat I, for one, would certainly not allow 
such conduct to pass without some further 
inquiry, and would respectfully suggest, ia 
conclusion, that a memorial should be drawn 
up by the students of each of the colleges 
aod medical schools of London, praying the 
Senate to reconsider the matter, and should 
such measure prove abortive. that a petition 
should be forwarded to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, praying 
that an inquiry may be. instituted into the 
conduct of the Senate and Examiners. I 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Late Canpipate ror THe UNiveRsITY 

Decree. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
TYPHUS FEVER, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—Many cases of typhus fever having 
occurred during the last three weeks among 
the lower orders, I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing known to the profession generally the 
result of a mode of treatment, simple in its 
nature, yet founded on scientific principles, 
which I have adopted on many former occa- 
sions. I shall simply, in the present in- 
stance, relate the facts of the case, but at 
some future opportunity shall, in the event 
of your inserting this communication in your 
Journal, give my views of the philosophy of 
the practice, 

On Sunday, Sept. ist, Richard Berry, 
aged 47, and Elizabeth Davis, aged 67, were 
admitted into the hospital with typhus fever, 
from Seacoal-lane, ian which neizhbourhood 
there had been eleven persons afflicted in a 
similar manner, five of whom had died. They 
had both been under treatment for some 
days previously to their admission, The 
woman died on the second day after her re- 
ception, and it was expected that the man 
must inevitably share the same fate. The 


chest? Such a course of ing, how- 


following was the condition of the patient: 


London, Sept. 10, 1839, 2 
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—Pulse scareely perceptible, beating up- 
wards of 100; tongue black, thick, and dry ; 
lips thick and black ; breath foetid ; respira- 
tion short and interrup ted ; extremities cold; 
patient could take no food but liquids; eva- 
cuations involuntary; with great difficulty 
could be made sensible to any sound, and 
could not answer any question. The follow- 
ing mixture was forced into his stomach :— 
Muriate of soda, one ounce ; 
Oxymuriate of potash, ten grains ; 
Water, one pint. A wineglassfull given 
every hour. 
Between each dose half a pint of cold water 
or weak broth given to the patient. 

Four and twenty hours after administer- 
ing these remedies the patient’s pulse im- 
—" the tongue and lips changed from 

k to red ; the breath became pure, and 
‘respiration more free and regular. 

Four and twenty hours after this the pa- 
tient improved still more, and was in a con- 
dition to answer questions, and also to swal- 
low his modisiee without force. After an- 
other twenty-four hours he was able to sit 
up, enter into conversation, and express all 
that he felt and desired. He was now ordered 
half a pint of porter every two hours, and 
the same saline solution every two hours, to 
be given alternately. Since which period 
he has continued to recover most rapidly, 
and will be able to leave the hospital, per- 
om restored to health,"after a few more 


mode of treatment which I have 
adopted in typhoid and low fevers, with 
similar results, for some years past, and with 
the utmost success; and it being a plan of 
treatment perfectly at variance with ordi- 
mary practice, and more particularly so with 


that of titioners and teachers of the old 
school, I am induced to submit it to the con- 
of the profession generally, re- 

serving to myself an opportunity, on some 
future occasion, to give my reasons for pur- 
suing so simple a remedy, and one which I 
believe to be founded on the only principle 
upon which such maladies can with any- 
thing like success be treated. I am, Sir, 


yours obediently. 
Wa. Marspen, M.D. 


NOTE FROM MR. HELY. 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir:—In Tue Lancer of last Saturday 
some writer attempts to turn into ridicule 
that portion of my letter which recommends 
that medical men be required to possess a 
knowledge of the French, German, Greek, 
and Latin languages. At the sick bed this 
writer intimates that classical information is 
useless. This assertion may be, in some de- 
gree, correct, yet it cannot be denied that 
such knowledge is highly calculated to ex- 
pand of the medical student, and to 


assist him in 
tensively acquainted with his profession. It 
may as an be said that a knowledge of 
these languages is uonecessary for a clergy- 
man; yet the well-educated clergyman is 
invariably found more kind and affable to 
the poor, and, in every sense of the word, a 
better and more useful member of society 
than the ignorant man. 

Regarding this writer's sneer at the word 

“ Salust,”’ I certainly must say that I did 
not trouble my head about it, knowing that 
it is correctly written Salust or Sallust, 
However, I am free to admit that it is more 
usual in the latter form; and certainly it 
would have been more becoming in the wri- 
ter in Tue Lancet to have corrected it, if he 
was certain it was incorrect, than to have 
indulged an unmeaning sneer at my expense. 
I am certain a well-educated man would 
have acted differently. A trifling error of a 
letter will occasionally cceur to the most 
careful. But, after all, it tarns out that this 
writer exhibits in himself an example of the 
necessity that medical men should receivea 
classical education. The learned Hy 
mus Wolfius was of opinion that it shou 
and | be written Salust, as being derived from the 
word Sal or Salus. The Greek authors 
write it Zadoverwe. But what are these 
authorities when compared to the writer in 
Tue Lancet! It is as correct to write the 
word Livi as Livy. In conclusion, I must 
say that it would be more consonant with 
my letter than to extract 
a —— for the indulgence of a sneer. 

remain, &c. 


J . T. Hety. 


ELY, but to the mischievous 
scheme for binding youths of one profession 
to the studies of another, when they should 
be acquiring a knowledge of the sciences. 
Considering the restricted means of educa- 
tion in England, the attention of young men 
who are designed to follow the profession of 
medicine should be directed as much to the 
ona sciences, and as little to the dead Jan- 

ages, as possible; and no opportunity 
Should be lost of discouraging, both by argu- 
ment and ridicule, the attempt to engraft 
upon their proper labours the 
toil of classical studies. This*is not the 
moment to establish by argument the pro- 
priety of these views, but the array of use- 
less study—copied, we believe (caving the 
errors in spelling), from some Dublin Colle- 
giate curr d by Mr. 
Hely, was well calculated to force a smile 
first, and a groan afterwards, — 
a life of Latin lexicon-hunting might not 
even bring the student safely over the bridge 
of orthography. But the matter is not worth 
further discussion, and we shall only justify 
our seeming want ‘of respect for the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Hely on the subject of a 
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scheme of medical reform, by quoting the 
first paragraph of his original letter, which 
contained the following well-founded and 
modest assertion to the editor of a journal 
which has been sixteen years devoted to 
procuring a change in medical Jaw and edu- 
cation,—not attempting to pull down a bad 


a time to time various schemes 
for reformed medical education, have ap- 
peared before the public, but each and every 
one of them appears to be by no means calculated 
to accomplish the desired effect. rr with- 
out pointing out the absurdities and incon- 
gruities of these schemes, I will, with your 

permission, lay before the profession and the 
blic what will, if adopted, be more calcu- 
to hold up the respectability of the 
fession, as also to protect the lives of her 
ity’s subjects, than any scheme which 
been yet made known.” 


EFFECTS OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MIDWIFERY BY A QUACK, 


We have just received the first number of 
the “New York Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery.” It contains several interesting 
articles, from which we select the following 
case, as a warning to those who would sub- 
mit their lives to the experimental researches 


of quacks and medical pretenders. 
oe 1889 (says Dr. Gris- 


=> I examined the body of Mrs. Cozzins, 
the wife of a respectable mechanic, No. 
328, Madison-street, at the time absent from 
the city. I was assisted in the examination 
Dr. 8S. C. Ellis, in the presence of Drs. 
ichols, Lobstein, and Walters. Before the 
examination we obtained the following his- 
tory :—Mrs. C. was delivered of a healthy, 
living child, ebout one, a.m., without any 
other assistance than her sister and a female 


artem ; “bat the placenta was retained bey oud 
the usual time. Three hours having elapsed 
_ Without its disengagement, the sister went 
* for a physician,and obtained the services of 
Septimus Hunter, who represented himself 
to bea physician, but was at the time a 
clerk in a drag store. Upon his arrival he 
immediately addressed himself to the task 
of removing the the euccessive 
Stages of which operation will be mentioned 


We were shown, prior to the dissection, a 
mass of fleshy substance, in a washbowl, 
which I at once recognised as a uterus ; 
also, in another vessel, the placenta was 
shown us, which was entire, but without a 
vestige of the umbilical cord attached to it. 
The latter was subsequently discovered in 


were made, and the following uncommon 
appearances were presented :—Ist. A total 
absence of the uterus. 2ad. The broad liga- 
ments much torn and ragged, and partly de- 
ficient, One fallopian tube was absent, but 
both ovaria remained in sifu. 3rd. The 
upper extremity of the —— was open and 
free, so that the hand introduced from with- 
out would pass directly into the —< 
the abdomen, and the intestines could be 
touched. The intestines were high up, as 
left by the contracting uterus. 4th. A con- 
siderable quantity of extravasated blood 
was seen on exch side near ibe ovaria, form- 
ing spots of ecchymosis beneath the mem- 
branes. No effused blood was seen, how- 
ever, within the abdomen, except this. 5th. 
A laceration of the vagina, about an inch 
and a half in length, a short distance from 
its superior extremity. 

By reverting to the uterus we found the 
deficient parts attached to it, viz., one fal- 
lopian tube, entire; a portion of the broad 
ligaments, and about an inch of the upper 
end of the vagina, which had been divided 
by an even circle, though manifestly without 
the aid of any cutting instrument, The ex- 
ternal surface of the uterus was about half 
denuded of its peritoneal coat, leaving the 
muscular fibres entirely bare. Its internal 
surface was smooth, and the part where the 
placenta had been attached very apparent, 
presenting a slight browr colour, 
whole organ was about the size of a child’s 
head at birth. Large quantities of coagala 
were about the body; the bedding was 
thoroughly soaked with blood, and a large 
puddle of it, of a bright-red colour, covered 
the floor beneath the bed, 

The examination of an intelligent female 
witness before the Coroner’s jury, developed 
the following facts :—Immediately after the 
quasi doctor arrived, he took hold of the 
cord, and making strong traction upon it, 
he completely inverted the uterus, the pla- 
centa still adhering; pulling still harder, 
he severed the cord from its eae 
gave it to the witness. He then took hold 

of the placenta, removed it, and laid it aside, 
saying there was more to come away still. 
He then grasped the aterus of the unfortu- 
nate patient, and by dint of “excessive” 
pulling, after about three quarters of an 
hour (during which period he relaxed his 
efforts occasionally to rest, and remove his 
coat, the miserable patient constantly utter- 
ing the most piercing and heart-rending 
cries, such as “ you are tearing my heart 
out,” &c.) he succeeded in dragging the 
uterus from its attachments, and separated 
it from the body, holding it in his hands, 
and exhibiting it as a proof of his prowess 
and skill, saying that “he never had met 
with such an extraordinary case before.” 


a pail of dirty water. 


When asked what it was, he replied, “ either 
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@ polypus or a false conception. wy J 
this brutal operation, the groans of the suf- 
fering woman were at first strong and loud ; 
these, together with the force which the man 
‘was scen to use, excited the alarms of the 
attendants, who urged him to desist and 
allow other medical advice to be called; 
but with incredible hardihood he persevered, 
insisting that all was right, that she must 
‘endeavour to be patient, and that Ae would 
be responsible for her life. Towards the 
close of the performance her cries became 
more and more faint, and at length entirely 
ceased, He thought she was endeavouring 
to support the pain with patience, and en- 
couraged her in so doing by words. When 
he turned to look after her, and to feel her 
pulse, he found that she was dead. 

It is due to the profession to say that the 

former of this horrible tragedy is not de 

a member of the profession, though he 
' asserts that he has a recommendation from 
three surgeons of the British Navy, of his 
medical proficiency, and that he has had a 
large amount (three handred cases) of ob- 
stetric practice. He appears to be about 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age, and 
has been in this country two years. 

Strange as it may appear, this is not the 
first occurrence of the kind, Three othercases 
have come to our knowledge, the history of 
one of which bears a very close resemblance 
to that of Hunter’s, Itoccurred in the town 
of Puloski, ih the state of New York, the 
deed having been performed by a man of 
advanced years, and who, though a quack, 
had had many opportunities for experience. 

*,* On the 15th of July Mr. Hunter was 
tried, found guilty of manslaughter in the 
feurth degree, and sentenced to twelve 
months imprisonment in the Penitentiary. 


THE LANCET, 


London, Saturday, September, 14, 1839, 


A mIsERABLE fellow, indeed, is he who 
will grumble at a little present injury for a 
great future goo-l, a slight personal wrong 
for an immense vantage to the community,— 
the one temporary the other permanent. 
The profession of medicine embraces but 
few men so selfish. Not a hundred out of 
the twenty thousand will lament the recent 
decision against the Aporuecaries Com- 
Pany, at Lancaster. The inevitable effect of 
that decision will be to increase the demand 
for an immediate, salatary, and thorough 
Mepica. Rerorm. The thoughtless mem- 


DEFEAT OF THE COMPANY AT ST. HELEN’S. 


bers of the profession will be made to reflect, 
the deubtful amongst them will be fixed, 
the opponents of reform will be converted, | 
the energies of all will be excited, on jits 
behalf. Not an enemy of Medical Reform 
will be found out of the Colleges of the mo- 
nopolists. The very dames in Bridge-street 
must clamour for an alteration in the law, 
little as will any change be for the pecu- 
niary benefit of that pettifogging Association. 
No longer can there be two parties in the 
medical State, There remains, for all, from 
this time hence, but one alternative. 

Baron Mav.e has given the sanction of 
a Judge of the realm to the views long 
since held in the pages of this Journal re- 
specting certain portions of the Apothe- 
caries’ Act—the most important of its 
clauses—and has interpreted the law with 
an originality of mind and a correctness of 
thought which mark him for a lawyer of 
superior stamp. His charge to the Jury in 
the case of Greenoven, reported in last 
week’s Lancet, and the verdict which was 
found, must arouse the profession from end 
to end of the kingdom. Speedily will the 
decision for the defendant be followed by 
the inroads of fresh adventurers into the 
field of medicine from the swarming ranks 
of the druggists; and “ prescribing che- 
mists” and “counter-practitioners” will 
soon be found doing the work of the apothe- 
cary and the physician, with temporary im- 
punity, in every street of England and 
Wales. Happily, the more extensive the 
mischief the more quick the remedy, and 
trifling only will be the regret felt in the 
invaded territory, in consequence of the ver- 
dict in the north, ander the direction of the 
new Judge. Not one farthing is the license 
of the Company of Apothecaries worth 
to its holders. Yet few will_lament the 
spark that has newly fired the mine, pro- 
strated the paper walls of the profession, 
ac: thrown al] within the supposed strong- 
hold into momentary confusion. Out of 
seeming evil often comes real good, and the 
adoption of correct views of the law in @ 
court ef law will be regarded as a happy 
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, soundly-framed statutes. The ignorant 


into public view with all the prominence 


consummation by all those who desire to be 
well governed under wisely founded and 


readings of the law, and its ill-considered 
interpretation, in all previous prosecutions 
under the Act of 1815, were not calculated 
to accomplish any good for the profession. 
The mischarges of the judges and the 
errors of the juries were but opiates to keep 
dormant the opposition of medical practi- 
tioners to a change in the law. The hope of 
its efficiency, as the law existed, never 
wholly ieft them. Some scanty protection 
was found in its administration according 
to the dicta of the bench, even if there 
existed none in the letter of the law itself. 
That the Apothecaries’ Act was a miserable 
failure, an abortion, as a legislative mea- 
sure, was overlooked, That it worked 
sometimes ludicrously, often injuriously, 
very rarely with good effect, even under the 
most ‘favourable’ interpretation, was par- 
tially forgiven and forgotten. At least the 
Act was made a terror; it could be exhi- 
bited as a scarecrow to pretenders to medi- 
cine—it was a sword hung over the heads of 
the encroaching druggists—not, it is true, 
by a thread, for it was suspended by a sub- 
stantial rope that was rarely severed. Still, 
there it hung. 

We do not now advert to the case of 
Greenoven with the intention of throwing 
new light on the state of the law ; nor do we 
mean at present to discuss, in full, the con- 
sequences of calling attention afresh to the 
blunders of the Act of 1815, now brought 


and formalities ofalega! decision. That the 
law actually stands a: Bason Maute decid- 
ed it to stand a fortnight since, we long since 
proved in the pages of this Journal, More 
than thirteen years ago the same decision on 
the 28th clause of the Act was pronounced 
in Tut Lancer, in an editorial criticism on 
the action of the Aporuecanies’ Company v. 
Fernyuoven, tried at Stafford on the 17th of 
July, 1826. With reference to that trial,— 
after commenting on the very proper deci- 


defendant who had been eleven years ic me- 
dical practice at the period when the action 
was tried,—the following promise appeared 
in Tue Lancer of July the 29th :—* In our 
“ next Number, now that we are on the sub- 
“ject, we will enter intoa legal discussion 
on the Apothecaries’ Act; and we will 
“ prove to the satisfaction of every indivi- 
“dual who is capable of comprehending 
“the simplest proposition, that the convic- 
“tions which have already taken place 
“ under that Act are illegal, and that they 
“ would not have occurred had the Counsel 
“for the defendants understood the Law of 
“ the cases in which they were engaged. In 
* fact, we will prove that this Act need no 
“longer disgrace the medical profession, 
“ and that, in a pecuniary point of view, it 
“ should not be worth to the Old Ladies of 
“ Rhubarb Hall a single straw.” 


This proof is now thirteen years old, and 
affords, we believe, another example of the 
correctness and fidelity with which our pro- 
fessional brethren have, through a long, 
arduous, and single-handed struggle for me- 
dical reform, been guided by Tue Lancer in 
its effort to remove obscurities, amend defi- 
ciencies, and effect improvements, in the 
medical laws and policy of this country. 
On the 5th and 12th of August, 1826, the 
Editor thus redeemed his pledge. Hun- 
dreds of readers have been added to our list 
of subscribers since that period, and as nei- 
ther for them, nor for older readers, could 
we produce at the present moment a more 
timely criticism on this important and deeply 
interesting subject, we shall take the oppor- 
tanity of reprinting a portion of the leading 
articles to which we allude. They occur at 
p. 593 and 625, Volume X., 1825-26. The 
character of the Act of 1815 is therein re- 
viewed generally. The remarks on the 
“ Chemists and Druggists’ Clause” form 
those parts of the articles in question, which 
have especial reference to actions of such a 
kind as that which the Company recently 
directed against Mr. Greenoven, of St. 


sion of the Jury, who found a verdict for a 


Helens, Without further comment we pre. 
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sent them again in 1839, requesting for them | nor into the proceedings of the ‘ Associated 
a careful and attentive perusal :— 
t at once endeavour to redeem 
“We will not argue the question whether | piedge given in our last Namber, and prove 
any test of qualification for admission to/ 5+ she convictions which have taken 
medical practice be necessary. We take it/ jiu: under the Apothecaries’ Act are 
for granted that some test is necessary ; for illegal, and that, in a pecuniary point of 
although to a certain extent the majority of | view it ig not worth to the Worshipful 
persons will weigh the considerations which Gunpeny 4 single straw. 
induce them to employ a medical prac- “ First, then, what is an Apothecary, a 
titioner, yet there are others who do not simple, a pure Apothecary? In other 
exercise so sound a discretion. Hence the words, what is his occupation? How is it 
encouragement given to quacks by the/ +, be defined? This of course must be the 
idiotic portion of the community. Man is preliminary; and as the Old Ladies them- 
responsible in a great measure for his ow | ..1,e5 have been so obliging as to speak 
health, and he is no more justified in on this matter,—have, in verbose terms, 
of whose medical skill he knows nothing, | transcribe their own words, as 
than be would be in entrusting himself to recorded in their own Act :— 
the pilotage ofa clodhopper, through a sea} «> make, mix, compound, prepare, 
abounding with breakers and sandbanks.| give, apply or administer, or in any way 
However, when we look at the small portion | to sell, set on sale, put forth or put to 
of intelligence possessed by the greater por-| Sale, to any person or persons whatever, 
any medicines, compound medicines, or 
tion of society, and whea we reflect on medicinal composition, or shall deli 
the incalculable importance of the pub-| negligeatly, falsely, 
lic health, it certainly becomes the duty | ently or unduly make, mix, compound, pre- 
of Government to afford the community | pare, give, apply or administer or any way 
the means of discriminating between the | Sell, set on sale, put forth or pat to sale to 
persons whatever, any medi- 


. | any person or 
and the ussducated practi cine, compound medicine or medicinal com- 


tioner; in fact, to prevent, by the most : 

position, as directed by any prescription 
rigorous laws, the murderous conse-| order or receipt, signed with the initials in 
quences which would otherwise inevit-| his own hand writing, of any physician so 


ably result from the continual frauds of | lawfully licensed to practise physic, 
person or persons so offending shall upon 


unprincipied quacks. 
complaint made within twenty-one days 

“ But, is the Apothecaries’ Act of 1816 sath sligabdinks and upon conviction of alk 
calculated to accomplish so desirable an | offence before any of His Majesty’s Justices 


end? Is that Act of a nature to increase|of peace, unless such offencer can show 
the respectability of our fession, or to | some satisfactory reason, excuse or justifica- 
= tion in this behalf, forfeit for the first offence 


secure the public against ignorant and mis- 
“7 — i : f the sum of five pounds; for the 
chievous pretenders ? Decidedly not: the} the ten pounds; and; for the 
ty fence the sum pounds; , for 
provisions of that measure are tyrannous, | third offence he shall forfeit his certi 
mercenary, and inefficient; in fact, as we | and shall be rendered incapable in future 


observed on a former occasion, ‘that Act | using or exercising the art aud mystery of an 
apothecary, and be liable to the penalty in- 


“was framed for private purposes. It was | 
<pojecte by avarice, supported by intrigue, | Act 
“and enacted by ignorance.’ It contains no! anner as if such y so convicted had 
comprehensive view of medical legislation ; | never been furn with a certificate en- 
it is not founded upon broad and extend- | ablivg him to practise as an apothecary.” 
ed views of medical knowledge, but it} “ Aye, this is the business of an Apothe- 
prescribes for every hapless Apothecary, | cary, truly ; and in good sooth it appears 
during the best period of his life, a five | to be very well calcalated for the capacities 
years’ companionship with gallipots and | of the worthy people of Apothecaries’ Hall. 
mortars behind the counter; perhaps in the | Yes, it is the duty of a pure Apothecary to 
shop of some half-witted pharihacopolist,| compound, mix, and gire the medicines 
such as is to be found in Rhubarb Hall. |‘ prescribed by any legally authorised phy- 
We cannot, however, at this moment, enter|sician.’ This, as designated in the Act, 
into a lengthened discussion on this Act, / constitutes the art and mystery, or, in other 
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swords, the practice of an Apothecary ; his 
occupation is that of a mere retailer of sim- 
ples, and the unpaid compounder of physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, How then is it, we 
would ask the gentle Dames of Rhubarb 
Hall, that in all their actions against those 
whom they consider to have infringed their 
Act, they founded their prosecutions upon 
the circumstance of atiendance on the sick? 
What clause is there in the Apothecaries’ 
Act to render any man liable to a penalty 
for attending a patient, prescribing for a 
patient, and even dispensing the prescribed 
medicine? We answer—none. 

“ Prescribing for a patient, and even dis- 
pensing the prescription, and charging for 
the medicine, unless the prescriber be fool 
enough to style himself apornecary (in 
which case it matters little what he gets), 
we fearlessly contend is no offence under the 
Apothecaries’ Act; in no part of the Act is 
it stated to be such, and the Legislature 
could not for a moment have contemplated 
placing the Members of the College of Sur- 
geons under the dominion of an insignificant 
Company of retail dealers in drugs.* Had 
their prosecutions been properly opposed,— 


had the defendants’ counsel read the Act | and vendi 


attentively, had they understood it, and had 
they founded their opposition upon the cir- 
cumstances we have just stated, it is im- 
possible—we repeat, it is 1mpossinLe—that 
any conviction, from the nature of the evi- 
dence adduced, could have taken place. 
Had the defendants commenced practice as 
apothecaries subsequent to the Ist of August, 
1815, and, as apothecaries, had they dispensed 
the prescriptions of LEGALLY AUTHORISED PHY- 
SICIANS, then, indeed, they would have ren- 
dered themselves liable to the penalties of 
the Apothecaries’ Act. Nota single word 
issaid about attendance on the sick; nota 
word said about prescribing; but, on the 
contrary, the occupation of the apothecary 
is specified to be that of retailing simples 
and compounding the prescriptions of ‘ le- 
Sally authorised physicians, and yet the 
Worshipful Company have had the effrontery 
to found their prosecutions on the fact of 
attendance on the sick. Chief Justice Best, 
unfortunately, on one occasion, took the 
Act in the same sense as the Worshipful 


* * This was said with reference to the 
scandalous prosecutions of Members of the 
College of Surgeons for acting as “ apothe- 


Company, and, in consequence, nonsuited a 
most respectable Member of the College of 
Surgeons, in an action for the recovery of a 
debt for medicines had and delivered. No- 
thing could have been more erroneous than 
the view of the case taken by the learned 
Judge on that occasion. 

“ There is not the shadow of a foundation 
to be met with in the Act which can justify 
the prosecutions instituted by the Worship- 
ful Company. Attending and prescribing 
for the sick are not once alluded to as form- 
ing parts of an apothecary’s duties; such 
was never contemplated by the Legislature. 

“The more we examine this instrument, 
the more are we astonished that it should 
ever have been sanctioned by Parliament. 
It speaks, indeed, of ‘public good, public 
welfare,’ and other cant of the same descrip- 
tion; but what will be thought of the honest 
intentions of its authors, when we insert the 
following, being its twenty-eighth clause >— 

“ ©28. Provided always,and be it further 
enacted, that nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
prejudice or in any way to affect the trade 
or business of a chemist or druggist, in the 
buying, preparing, compounding, dispe 
ing drugs, medicines, and medici 
compounds, wholesale and retail; but all 
persons using or exercising the said trade 
or business, or who shall or may hereafter 
use or exercise the same, shall and may use, 
exercise, and carry on the same trade or 
business in such manner, and as fully and 
amply, to all intents and purposes, as the 
same trade or business was used, a 
or carried on by chemists and druggists, be- 
fore the passing of this Act.’” 

“ Now, what was the business of a che- 
mist and druggist before the passing of this 
Act? Did he not dispense the prescriptions 
of LEGALLY AUTHORISED physicians? Did 
he not retail drugs? And more ; did he not 
occasionally, nay frequently, visit and pre- 
scribe for patients? It is notorious that he 
did. And so he may now, without being sub- 
jected to any of the penalties in the Apothe- 
caries’ Act, Yet, if he style himself apothe- 
cary, he can do po more, but he might then 
be called upon, as the slave of the physician, 
to give away his medicine ; for it has been 
seen above, that if he refuse to dispense 
(without pay) the prescription of a ‘ legally 
authorised’ physician, he becomes liable 
to a penalty of five pounds for the first 
offence, and, ultimately, the loss of his cer- 
tificate. This is precious Law, and anything 
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*¢ In which way, then, does the Act affect | sort of astonishment ; nor ought such to be 
the Mempers of the Cotttce of Surceons?| excited in the mind of any person who is 
In no way whatswever, They have merely to | acquainted with the manner in which ‘ public 


place over their doors ‘ Surceon anv Cue- 


bills’ for ‘ private purposes’ are constaatly 


MisT’ (a much more honourable title than | smuggled through the House of Commons, 
* apothecary ’) and then bid defiance to the | To such individuals no other knowledge is 


mercenary old hags of Rhubarb Hall. 


necessary; we shall therefore proceed to 


“On the subject of the clause respecting | point out the circumstances which led to the 
chemists (which, indeed, nuliifies the Act), | introduction of the anomalous clause just 


we will say a few words more in our next.” | q 


From Tue Lancer of August 12, 1826. 


ueted ; the adoption of which, by its au- 


thors, certainly presents as curious a contra- 
diction to their professions respecting ‘ pub- 


“The Apothecaries’ Act of 1815, presents | lic good,’ ‘ respectability of the profession,’ 


us ample testimony of the rapacity and im- 


and other like cant, as was ever placed upon 


becility of the Worshipful Company of Rhu- | record, Here we have apothecaries who write 
barb Hall, on the one hand, and, on the | @ clause which is expressly designed to free 
other it exhibits disgusting evidence of the | chemists and druggists from the infliction of 
manner in which chicanery and shuffling are | penalties which they willingly bestow on 
either sanctioned, or pass altogether unob- | their own fraternity! How can this circum- 
served, in our Houses of Parliament. Had | stance be explained? Simply thus ;—after 
any member of the Legislature (possessing | the Act of the ‘ Associated Apothecaries’ had 
an ordinary understanding) attentively pe-| been deservedly scouted by the House of 
rused this Act, it is impossible that he could | Commons, and ample disgrace heaped upon 


have failed to discover that it was framed 


its authors, the Worshipful Company con- 


with an eye to the immediate advantage of a | ceived the spirit of‘ Reform,’ and gave birth 
few, to the obvious injury of thousands, and | to a bantling which was sufficiently hideous 
that instead of its being of a beneficial na- | to affright the Worshipful Company of Phy- 


ture, either to the public or exclusively to 


cians, for they saw that the intended Act 


the members of the medical profession, it | struck a deep and heavy blow at their trade 
was only calculated to retard the progress | in truth, it was calculated to sever their pro- 
of the most useful of all sciences, and to fill | fitable, but dishonourable, highly dishonour- 


the coffers of a herd of ignorant 


able, connection with the chemists and drug- 


pharmaco- 
polists. The chicanery exhibited in this | gists; wherefore, said the Fellows of War- 
detestable instrument, and the total disre- | wick-lane to their Dames of Rhubarb Hall, 


gard of the public welfare manifested by its 
framers, cannot be more effectually illus- 


< unless you introduce into your Act a clause 
* to exempt our bastards, the chemists and 


trated than by directing the attention of the | ‘ druggists, from aJl its operations and penal- 
reader to the clause relating to chemists and |‘ ties, we will divorce you ; in other words, 


druggists, in which it is stated, that ‘all 


‘If you do not permit the chemist and 


* persons using or exercising the said trade |‘ druggist to carry on his dispensing trade, 
* or business, or who shall or may hereafter |‘ as heretofore, so that we, as heretofore, 
* use or exercise the same, shall and may |‘ may continue to receive our per centage 
* nse, exercise, and carry on the same trade |‘ from him, we will oppose your Bill, when 
“or business in such manner, and as fully |‘ in the Hoase of Commons, by every means 
* and amply to all intents and purposes, as |‘ in our power.’ At this declaration the Old 
* the same trade or business was used, exer-| Ladies became seriously alarmed, and began 
* cised, or carried on by chemists and drug-|to apprehend that none of their golden 
* gists before the passing of this Act.’ Many | dreams would be realised. Anxious, how- 
persons will naturally inquire how such a | ever, for their pin-money, and believing that 
clause as this could have been introduced | the sale of their ‘Licences’ would bring 
into an Act projected by apothecaries ; and | them no inconsiderable portion,—being al- 
a greater number probably will ask, how it | together regardless of professional and public 


was possible that it could be sanctioned by 


welfare, — they inserted the clause which 


the Legislature? At the latter circumstance, | exempts chemists end druggists from all penal- 
after having witnessed such numberless | ties of the Apothecaries’ Act, which in effect 


proofs of ‘collective wisdom,’ we feel no 


renders that Act, in point of law and utility, 
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BESSIS SAS TAS 


throws open the door more widely to the 


a mere dead letter—another sign of corporate 
avarice, and of lezislatoria] negligence. 

“ Sach is the correct history of this trans- 
action, and it reflects eternal disgrace on all 
the parties implicated in its accomplish- 
ment. 

“ The exemption of chemists and drug- 
gists, not only nullifies the Act in a benefi- 
cial point of view, but it unfortunately 


votaries of quackery. If a man carry on 
the trade of chemist and druggist, what law 
is there in force to prevent him from exer- 
cising all the functions of the well-educated 
medical practitioner? None, if we except 
the charter of the College of Physicians, 
which, since the decision of the House of 
Lords in 1705, on a writ of error in the case 
of Seare v. Rost, as regards attending and 
prescribing, may, like the Apothecaries’ Act, 
be considered a dead letter. In fact, the 
House of Lords decreed that it was legal 
for an apothecary or chemist to visit, pre- 
scribe, and dispense medicines for patients, 
without having any license from the College 
of Physicians, and this fact, coupled with 
the clause above quoted, seems to confer on 
the practice of the chemist an authority 
which physicians, we believe, will not be 
very willing to recognise. At the period 
when the Apothecaries' Act was in progress, 
had there been an active vigilant medical 
publication, had the Act received that expo- 
sure which the folly and injustice of its 
enactments so well deserved, it neither would 
have disgraced nor insulted the medical 
profession. 

“If the ‘ Associated Apothecaries,’ as 
they style themselves, who first commenced 
their reforming operations in the year 1812, 
supported as they were by most liberal con- 
tributions from general practitioners, had 
but proceeded boldly—advanced on sound 
legislatorial principles, the broad basis of 
public welfare and individual right,—their 
efforts, long ere this, must have been crown- 
ed with complete success; but when they 
truckled and cringed to the College of Sur- 
geons, to the Company of Apothecaries, and 
when, good God! they attempted to esta- 
blish a rourtH Chartered Medical Body, in 
England, it was high time that they and their 
proceedings should be kicked out of the 
Nationa! Assembly. Instead of attempting 
to establish a fourth Medical Body, it was 
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of those already in existence. The Com- 
pany of Apothecaries should have continued 
what it always had been,—a company of 
traders.” 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 1839. 


(From our Correspondent at Birmingham.) 

Tue proceedings of this institution, and 
the number of members who were present at 
Birmingham, have certainly exceeded all 
anticipation. The exaggerated reports re- 
specting “the riots” had produced their 
effects not only upon natives of the country, 
but also upon foreigners, sv that “ the Bull 
Ring,” the scene of the riots, was as familiar 
in men’s mouths as household words, It 
was difficult, after reading the reports in the 
daily papers, fur a person to believe himself 
to be in Birmingham, on observing the quiet 
and orderly demeanour that was everywhere 
apparent. It is true that the people of this 
industrious place received the philosophers 
with less of show than was displayed at pre- 
vious meetings in other towns. Bat we are 
inclined to concede that there was fully as 
much substance as at Newcastle, where the 
most splendid display took plave. 

The subjects brought before the meeting 
were of exceeding interest. It is well known 
that the Association has effected much in 
physical science, by affording grants of 
money for certain inquiries. Thus, in the 
Historie Celeste, there is a suite of experi- 
ments on stars, which is of no avail in con- 
sequence of their requiring to be reduced. 
For this purpose the Association have grant- 
ed various large sums, last year 331/. The 
work is now more than half completed, and 
will constitute the most important source of 
astronomical data of modern times. The 
laws of the tides have also been investigat- 
ed at the expense of the Association, and to- 
wards their development great progress has 
been made. The discovery of the me- 
chanism of waves, whose elucidation has 
thrown so much light on navigatico, and the 
construction of ships, are other works of 
this institution. None of these could have 
been completed excepting under the aus- 
pices of a rich government, zealous in the 
cause of science, or of an institution similar 
to the British Association. The new an- 


their duty to attempt to reduce the number 


tarctic expedition originated with the Asso- 
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ciation. Its object is tu determine the posi- 
tion of the southern magnetic poles, and to 
establish a series of magnetical observations 
in distant parts of the world; and thus to 
assist in completing the data which are ne- 
cessary for forming a true theory of terres- 
trial magnetism,—a question which involves 


' some of the most momentous traths ia phy- 


sical science. Sensible of such benefits 
conferred on science by the Association, that 
man must be an object of contempt who 
should desire to cast ridicule upon the insti- 
tution, and assert that it has effected no 
good. The only objectors to such an Asso- 
ciation that we have met with are popular 
lecturers and ambiguous F.R.S.’s, Every 
working man of science must delight in 
these meetings, for here he meets with men 
whom he had known intimately by their 
works, but had never seen,—converses with 
them, and, by social intercourse, removes 
those tandings which are too apt 
to occur among men se form different opi- 
nions on the same subjects. It is, perhaps, 
only natural, therefore, that individuals 
who cannot sympathise in such objects 
should be unable to appreciate the value of 
the meetings of the British Association. 

At the Birmingham meeting a remarkable 
fact was stated by Professor Granam, of 
London, It is well known that the a/fter- 
damp in coal mines, or the carbonic acid re- 
sulting from the explosion of the carburetted 
hydrogen, is the most fruitful cause of 
death. The Professor has suggested a very 
effectual remedy for this. He has ascer- 
tained that a mixture of dry slaked lime 
and pounded Glauber salts is a most power- 
ful absorbent of carbonic acid. He there- 
fore recommends that a small cushion filled 
with the mixture should be carried by the 
miner in case of danger, and be worn over 
the mouth and nostrils when an explosion 
takes place. The carbonic acid generated 
by the firing of the carburetted hydrogen, 
amounting from five to ten per cent., will be 
instantaneously and completely absorbed in 
its passage through the cushion, 

An excellent paper was presented to the 
Zoological Section by Mr. Goopsir. This 
gentleman, it will be recollected, communi- 
cated a paper last year on the follicular 
stage of dentition in mas, which was noticed 
in Tue Lancet. He has continued a similar 
train of researches on the ruminants. From 
his observations he conclaudes,—1. That in 
all the mammalia which were examined the 


follicular staze of dentition was observed 
2. The pulps and sacs of all the permanent 
teeth of the cow and sheep, with the excep- 
tion of the fourth molar, are formed from 
the minor surfaces of cavities of reserve ; 3. 
The depending folds of the sacs of composite 
teeth are formed by the folding in of the 
edges of the foilicle towards the base of the 
contained pulp, the granular body assisting 
in the formation of these folds; 4. The cow 
and sheep (and probably all other ruminants) 
possess the germ of canines and superior in- 
cisors at an early period of their embryonic 
existence. 

In the Medical Section Mr. Mipptemone 
presented a patient to the members who had 
been successfully treated for artificial pupil. 

Dr. Macartney, of Dublio, read a very 
interesting communication on the means of 
repressing haemorrhage from arteries by 
means of ligatures of lead wire. He de- 
precated the use of the actual cautery, 
which had been adopted on the principle 
that for union by the first intention it was 
necessary that a certain degree of inflamma- 
tive should be produced. The objection to 
the commen ligature was, the inflammation 
it was apt to induce. He had accordingly 
had recourse to metallic ligatures, and lead 
he had found to be the best. Mr, Werss, he 
observed, had introduced an improvement on 
the ligature of lead, by substituting soft 
metal wire, which was capable of being 
knotted. 

Dr. Macartxey made some remarks on. 
the treatment of stumps, and related a case 
in which the hand of a child had been am- 
putated without any ligature being applied, 
no treatment being required excepting that 
of dressing with lint moistened with cold 
water. This he considered to be the first 
case on record in which amputation had 
beea performed without the application of a 
ligature.—(For an analysis of a paper on 
“ Alkaline Indigestion,” by Dr. R. D, Taom- 
8oNn, we will find room next Wweek.—Ep. L.) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tue following were the questions pro- 
posed on the practice of medicine, at the 
examination held on Tuesday, August 6. 
Examiners—Dr. Bitiinc and Dr. Tweepte. 

What are the causes by which the heart 


may be displaced? 
Specify the different forms of paralysis, 
and the lesions on which each form depends, 
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What is the nature of t Detail 


a the general symptoms and termina- 

tions of pneumonia. State the — 
which indicate its different stages, and 
the appropriate treatment of each. 

Describe the paroxysm of angina pectoris. 
Specify the derangements of the system, 
functional and organic, with which it may 
be connected. 

Specify the various functional and struc- 
tural lesious which give rise to ileus. De- 
scribe the progressive changes that take 
place im the intestinal canal in cases in 
which an invaginated portion is discharged. 

State the varieties of small-pox. Detail 
the symptoms and treatment of confluent 


cognised? What is the condition of the 
urine in this disease? Mention the secon- 
dary lesions which occur in its progress. 

Specify the nature of the internal lesions 
with which rheumatism is frequently com- 

ted. 

Detail the symptoms, diagnosis, and ter- 
minations of scirrhus of the pylorus. 

State the various causes by which pneumo- 
thorax may be induced, Detail its physical 
signs and diagnosis, and give an outline of 
its treatment. 

What are the symptoms of diabetes? De- 
tail the mode of treatment, remedial and 


dietetic. 
» Give the general and physical 
signs of empyema. State the general mea- 
sures to be adopted with the view of pro- 
moting the absorption of the fluid, and the 
circumstances which render the evacuation 
of the fluid by tapping expedient. 
treat- 
ment of scurvy? 
Describe the external characters of the 
scrofulous diathesis, and the prophylactic 
treatment of tuberculous cachexia. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin :—I take the liberty of sending you a 
which I published in the 
of Saturday, and shal! 

by your next 
number of your Journal. 


J. H. Hovcutor, 


“ To the Governors of the Aldersgate General 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—I 
candidates for the office of apothe- 
cary to your institution having received a 
letter from your collector, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, I take the liberty of sub- 
mitting it to your i notice. 


Aldersga 
ss Aug. 28, 1839. 

“¢Sir:—I shall remain at home this even- 
ing till nine o’clock, for the receipt of sub- 
scriptions. Yours obediently, 

“As I cannot conscientiously become a 
party to the means therein implied for ob- 
taining the office, I beg to withdraw from 


the contest, and to return my best thanks to 


those governors who have kindly honoured 
me with their support. I remain, my Lords, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen, your obedient ser- 


vant, 
“ Joun Hype 
“ 14, Carthusian-street, 
“ Aug. 30, 1839.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting of Council, Sept. 10, 1839. 


Dr. Wenster, President, in the Chair. 

Tue minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

Dr. Southwood Smith having been 
posed and seconded, was unanimous! 
ed a member of the Association. 

A letter was read from J. M. Coley, of 
ae mage on the subject of illegal practi- 


ixtrests from a letter from Dr. Maunsell 
were read and commented on. 

The remaining portion of the evening was 
occupied in preparing the lists of those eli- 
gible as officers and councillors for the 
ensuing year, &c.—(See advertisement. ) 


SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION, 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs “‘ An Anato- 
mical Stadent,” has forwarded to us a letter 
on the scarcity of subjects for dissection, 
from which we make the following extracts : 

“ The loud complaints made last session 
for the want of subjects cannot be unknown 
to you; some dissecting-rooms were for 
days without any part of a subject being in 
them, Lecturers on ang!omy were 
to postpone certain subjects until a body 
should come in, and at other times demon- 
strate, and even lecture from dry prepara- 
tions. These are facts for which I can vouch 
as they came under my notice, and I would 
the supply never was so deficient as last 
winter. I asked some teachers how it was 
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that the supply was so déficient. The : 
for the most part, was, that since the 
distribution was in the hands of the govern- 
ment functionary, parish officers would not 
give up the unclaimed bodies, as they did 
not know where they would go to be dis- 
sected ; also, that the teachers. themselves 
were in the habit of using every exertion, 
as then every body they could obtain went 
tobe dissected by their own classes; but 
now, under this system of centralisation, 
though the exertion and influence of one 
teacher may be double that of his rival, he 
will only obtain his own share according to 
the number of his pupils.” 


MEETING OF GERMAN NATURALISTS AT 
PYRMONT. 


We have been requested to state that the 
Annval General Meeting of the 
Naturalists, Physicians, and Chemists, will 
be holden this year at Pyrmont, the most 
ancient and celebrated watering-place of 
northern Germany. Our readers will find a 
sketch of the baths and springs of Pyrmont 
in the 23rd and 24th Nos, of Tae Lancer, 
Vol. I!., 1837-8. The first public meeting 
will take place on the 18th of September, 
the last on the 26th of the same month. 
Every accommodation has been provided 
for the scientific visitors who are expected. 


Tae First Meeting setween Drs. Rav- 
cLirre anp Meap.—When Dr. Mead was 
ng, and just beginning to be talked of, 
was asked to Carshalton; the object was 
to make him drunk, and to see the man: 
ign he ted, and carefully 


given. And he so managed as to see all 
pany retire under the table except 
Ra*cliffe and himself; and the former was 
so far gone as to talk fast, and to show him- 
self affected by the potations. “ Mead,” 
said he, “ will you succeed me.” “ It is im- 
possible,” replied the polite Mead ; “yeu are 


with all his biuntness, was susceptible o/ 
flattery when delicately dressed up, and 
this reply won his heart. “J will reev..- 
mend you, Mead, to my patients,” said he ; 
and the next day he did Mead the honour to 
visit him in town, when he found him read- 
Hippocrates. Radcliffe with surprise 

ed, “Do you read Hippocrates in the 
original Greek?” “Yes,” answered Mead, 
respectfully. “J never read i! in my life,” 
said the great Radcliffe. “ No,” replied 

“ 

Mead, | oallersd no occasion, you are Hip- 


i 
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who from that moment rapidly rose in his 
profession.— Physic and Physicians, 

Dr. Capocay.—This physician, who was 
at one time in ‘indifferent’ circumstances, 
married a rich old lady, over whose wealth 
he had an entire coutrol, Like most mer- 
cantile marriages, it was not of the happiest 
kind, The lady had a suspicion on her 
mind, that the doctor would one day poison 
her with his physic in order to get her out 
of his way; and feeling ill on one occasion 
she exclaimed that she was poisoned, 
“ Poisoned!” said the doctor, to a number 
of his wife’s friends who were present, 
“ how can that possiblybe? Whom do you 
accuse of the crime?” “ You,” replied the 
indignant wife. “ Gentlemen,” said the 
doctor, with considerable non chalance, “ it 
is perfectly false. You are quite welcome 
to open her at once, and you will then dis- 
cover the calumny.” — Physic and Physi- 
cians. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue eloquent letter of A Bachelor in Me- 
dicine would have so much more weight 
were its authorship publicly acknowledged, 
that we withhold fe from insertion as an 
anonymous paper. The writer need not fear 
that the facts which have already been de- 
veloped will be forgotten. 

A (of Torquay). The physician himself 
is the proper person to clear up obscurities, 
and afford explanations of the remarks con- 


tained in the letter; and as eaten 
dent does not add any new facts to the c 


cumstances which are already known, we 
think that, on the whole, it will be better to 
withbold his communication from publica, 
tion, 

To the correspondent who “ thinks that 
Mr. Burton’s remarks are just,” we 
reply that there can be no doubt that “ better 
protection ought to be afforded,” Teo secure 
it is another matter, 

An Old Subscriber. It is useless to make. 
further comment on a matter which is al- 
ready so plain. 

A correspondent recommends that as the 
word Burking has been received into the 
English language for its expressiveness of an 
act which had before no etymological sign, 
the word Haking should also become parcel 
of the language, as a perspicuous term for 
an offence which lexicographers have not 
yet christened. 

A Student should obtain his information 
at the Hall, since the decision on his pro- 
ceedings will be made in that quarter. 

Humanitas. As the circumstance occur- 
red in private practice it is beyond our pro- 
vince to notice it ;. besides, publicity in the 
neighbourhood is all that such an event can 


need, 
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